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TO MAY. 


WetcomE, welcome, bonny May, 

With thy fields so green, and thy skies so gay, 

And thy sweet white flowers that hang on the tree ; 
Welcome, welcome, dear May, to thee ! 


Welcome to thy gentle moon, 

And the-soft blue calm of thy genial noon ; 
-Welcome to thy lightsome eves, 

And the small birds singing among the leaves. 


Thy touch has waken’d the spirit of love 

In earth, and in sea, and in heaven above ; 

The cheerful air runs o’er with baim, 
’Tis too soft for joy, and too gladsome for calm. 


From the heart of man thou hast taken the seal, 
Thou hast taught the breast of dear woman to feel ; 
And cheeks are smiling, and thoughts are free, 

And all is happy on earth but me. 


I feel thee not as I felt of old, 

For my heart within me is wither’d and cold ; 
I feel thee not, but I see thy face, 

And ’tis bright with its own Elysian grace. 


Thou wert lovely once—thou art lovely now, 
Though all is alter’d on earth but thou ; 
And the poet’s voice, theugh broken it be, 
Has yet a song of praise for thee ! 


But thou art fleeting, and wilt not stay— 
Like the joys of youth thou art passing away, 
With thy eye of light, and thy foot of mirth, 
To chase the sun around the earth. 


Thou art passing onward, and wilt not stay— 
Then a kind farewell to thee, bonny May ! 
Bright may thy path be, and happy ty cheer, 


And a kind farewell till another year ! (New Mon.) 





ON A MOURNING RING, 


(Europ. Maga.) 
The dear memento of a friend that’s gone, 
Whose lov’d remembrance time can ne’er destroy ; 
How much I prize it never can be known, 
Though not the emblem of soft smiling joy. 
Oft as I view it will the starting tear 
Unbidden flow, and fancy will retrace 
Those hours when thou, lamented shade, wert neat 
To charm with every mild attractive grace. 
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Where art thou now ? 


Honesty. 


The tenant of the tomb ; 





Twelve circling months consign’d to the cold earth ; 
Fled is thy beauty, vanish’d is its bluom ; 
But, oh! ne’er forgotten be thy worth. 


As diffidence thy virtues would conceal, 
Few in its full extent that worth could know ; 
I knew it well, and still thy loss I feel, 
Still mourn thy death, tho’ with a chasten’d woe. 


Whene’er this little ring attracts my sight, 
Full many a useful lesson it may give ; 

Teach me like thee to shun each vain delight, 
Like thee, blest Saint, in innecence to live. 


‘5 
x 
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- HONESTY. 


(London Mag. February.) 


[ LOOK upon moral honesty as con- 

sisting of a pure and unconditional 
respect for the distinctions of meum 
& tuum for their own sake, to be the 
rarest quality in human nature. In- 
deed, if it might not appear too bold 
for a prefatory remark, I should go so 
far as to deny the existence of any 
such quality altogether, setting it down 
as a chimera of the schools, or at best 
as a fanciful possibility,—the philoso- 
pher’s stone of ethics. I am not learn- 
ed in the Spurzheim topography of the 
skull, and therefore cannot lay a dem- 
onstrative finger on the spot; but if 
there be truth in the science, I venture 
to affirm that his “ secretiveness” has 
an answering bump on every head that 
is out of its first cap. Observe the 
dispositions and habits of children and 
savages, or of any people in whom in- 
clination has not been adulterated by 
the artifices of law. How unaffect- 
ed, hew guilelessis their knavery! It 
sits upon them not as an acquired sin, 
but as a piece of natural freedom,—a 
fine generous error of the original heart. 
The South Sea Islanders, with their 
pretty primitive tricks, have been 
shockingly used by their various visit- 
ors. They have always been report- 
ed to be thieves, in our European 
sense of that opprobrious title, and 
treated accordingly. Poor honest rogues 
not of their own making, I pity them 
heartily! It is true they would become 
proprietors ofa hatchet, or a ten-penny 
nail, let it belong to whom it might; 
and what then? The true thieves, it 
has always appeared to me, were those 
who had the heart to make them restore 


what it so suited them to call their own. 
i could as soon have reclaimed an apple 
that a baby had stolen from my pocket, 
as have defrauded one of these simple 
creatures of any thing that it had pleas- 
ed him in his liberality to take from 
me. Homo sum, nihil humani a me 
ALIENUM puto—in other words, my 
brethren of Owhyhee should have pick- 
ed my pockets, and welcome. 

How nearly allied are covetousness 
and dishonesty !—and are we not all 
covetous? We are alive, at least, to 
the great directing impulse of the rob- 
ber, however we may have learned, on 
prudential considerations, to moderate 
its action. We refrain, I grant; but 
our mouths water,—and that is not to 
be innocent. ‘The mala mens—the de- 
sire—the diagnostic bump, are not to 
be removed.—Thieving is a hard word, 
a low phrase for general application ; 
let us call it the disposition to humour 
our wants, the longing to appropriate 
whatever presents itself to our tastes 
and fancies as agreeable or convenient. 
We are not all thieves, in the vulgar 
sense of the term—far from it. A thief 
is nota man who has a love of taking 
to himself whatsoever pleases him, but 
one who will take, in contempt of all 
consequences. He is insensible to in- 
famy, and therein differs from us all,—— 
not in that he is dishonest. But how 
should there be infamy connected with 
offences to which we have all an eager, 
if not an equal, proclivity ? There is 
a sort of conventional shame that pro 
tects our possessions, not the shame of 
dishonesty, but the shame of the gallows. 
In the absence of any provision in 














Honesty. 


eur moral sense, is was necessary, for 
the security of property, to set upa 
prejudice against being hanged. ‘T’he 
desire of keeping, coeval and conspiring 
with the desire of getting, made it suit- 
able, upon the whole, that laws should 
be appointed for restraining the licen- 
tiousness of the general hand. Avarice, 
with whatever pain, has politic reasons 
for checking the ardour of its great pro- 
vider, Covetousness.—Such artificial 
checks, however, can be regarded only 
in the light of commercial regulations, 
of effectual service te the morality of 
the shops, but without much influence 
upon that of our minds. We have no 
instinctive horror of dishonesty in our 
nature, as we have of many other 
crimes. We have no sense of naked 
and intrinsic deformity in it, and there- 
fore dress it up in frightful clothing — 
black its face, and then call it a mon- 
tter. It is no true fiend, but “a paint- 
ed devil,” which we permit, by a spe- 
cies of collusion, to call the blushes to 
our cheeks, and make our hearts quake 
within us. The judge—the bar—the 
rope—these are the dread supplements 
which constitute its sin and shame. A 
man would bear to hear any thing of an 
ancestor but that he had been hanged. 
Were a nobleman to be convicted of 
“ stealing to the amount of forty shil- 
lings,” we should despise him, not for 
the enormity of his crime, but for the 
stigma of its punishment. ‘That he 
should no longer be an honest man 
we could bear; but he is no longer a 
gentleman—and we close our hearts 
against him for ever. We give our- 
selves airs, because we feel that 
we could not have exposed our- 
selves to such a penalty, and so call 
ourselves honest. We are respecters 
of the law, not honest. A rogue (if 
such names must be) who secures a 
good prize from the pocket of another, 
is a “lucky dog ;” we hear of his suc- 
cess, and wink, and look sly and sym- 
pathetic at one another: take the 
wretch to Bow-Street, and you make 
him a thief, whom we may not counte- 
nance. 





In the crowd, 


May it please your Excellency, your thief 
looks 

Exactly like the rest, or rather better ; 

lis only at the bar, aud in the dungeon, 
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That wise men know your felon by his fea- 
tures. 

If there is no sacrifice of gentility — 
and public character; if a man is low 
enough in the world to be hanged with- 
out discredit, mere thieving, even in its 
compound iniquity of crime and penal- 
ty, is notregarded with any very serious 
displeasure. The thief is hanged, to be 
sure, in deference to our anti-social in- 
terests in our watches, snuff-boxes, and 
pocket-handkerchiefs; but, morally 
speaking, how are we affected? One 
of the sprightliest articles 1 remember 
in a celebrated Review was on the 
subject of Botany Bay—and who 
wonders ? See our police reports with 
their regular formulary of wit and ban- 
ter; the jokes on the bench ; the face- 
tiousness of counsel, and the general 
waggery that sparkles on the face of 
the whole court, where nothing more 
heinous is in question than a_ little 
sleight of hand by which property has 
changed its owner. One wonders 
sometimes how the comedy should be 
wound up into “guilty,”—-whips, 
chains, or death. What hearty glee and 
laughter are always called forth by the 
representation of the Beggar’s Opera— 
a whole theatre, boxes, pit, galleries, 
betrayed into one expression of chuck 
ling consciousness, not by the touches 
of general satire, or innocent playful- 
ness, with which the piece abounds, but 
by the villainy of the business—the ir- 
resistible Filch. This spectacle is too 
much for our caution; it breaks 
through all our assumptions of affecta- 
tion and disguise, and discovers our 
true kind and class, in the manner that 
a handful of nuts brought out, in a mo- 
ment, the inalienable apehood of the 
monkey-players. ‘The neatness, and 
suitable drollery, with which poor lit 
tle Simmons, used to whisk away a 
neighbour’s handkerchief was acknowl- 
edged—felt, by the whole house. 
Could not people sit for ever, let me 
ask, to witness the ravenous thievery of 
Grimaldi ?—Could we ever tire as 
long as he would be stealing sausages 
for ourentertainment ? Itis wonderful, 
indeed, as the song says,that “we have 
not better company at Tyburn Tree.” 


The law, in setting up its fences and 
land-marks, mercifully left us some 
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open ground—a patch of common here 
and there, on which we may indulge 
our free natures without fear or respon- 
sibility. In these “liberties,” there is 
no security for our fair conduct but our 
in-born honesty ; and how does it ac- 
quit itself in its office? Tell a winning 
gamester that he has taken the whole 
worldly support from some poor wretch, 
and given him over, with a wife and 

children, to famine or a jail ; appea! to 
his honesty, you have potent claims ; 
tell him that the man whom he has 
ruined had no exclusive title to the 
money which he risked ; that, if cal- 
lous on his own account, he had no 
right to play away the interests of his 
wife and children in his property ; in 
short, that he was dishonest in his los- 
ses, and that the winner must be equal- 
ly so in his gains, differing only as the 
receiver differs from the thief. “ Very 
afflicting,” the gamester will allow, or, 
more characteristically, “very un- 
luck y”’—but will he restore the money ? 
—not a stiver. 

A gentleman cannot be a horse-steal- 
er, for obvious reasons; but may he 
not sell a horse to an acquaintance, and 
conceal, or not proclaim, his blemishes ? 
We are very willing at all events to 
take a warranty, even from “ the best 
nobleman in the land.” Stealing books 
in a friendly familiar way; pocketing 
carelessly a light pamphlet, or portable 
poem, is not felony ; and whatis the con- 
sequence ? Every man who has a libra- 
ry gives out with angry determinacy, 
that he never lends a book: he does 
not wish to be personal ; but press him, 
and he will inform you that he never 
in his life lent one that was returned. I 
have myself lost (lost indeed!) the fif- 
teenth number of the Edinburgh Re- 
view, and, with all Ican say, I have 
not a friend who has the candour to 
come forward and confess the robbery. 
Stealing other people’s thoughts out of 
books, I just mention, as decidedly of 
kin to the great family-failing that lam 
treating of. There is vindictive law, 
however for this description of pilfer- 
ing—the critics !—not _ over-honest 
themselves, as witness——their extracts. 


Law, if it confines our hands, cannot 
control our hearts: it may not allow 
us to be thieves, but it cannot make 


us honest. Look at the old lady (we 
all know whom) at the whist table. 
What is it that keeps her from sweep- 
ing into her own lap every six-pence on 
the board? watch her unholy eager- 
ness; her daring equivocations ; her 
“ two by honours””—always ; her flush- 
ed and hurrying agitations on the very 
borders of petty larceny, and say if she 
is honest: sincerely, does she despise 
the thought of six-pences that do not 
belong to her? The good lady has a 
horror of Sir Robert Birnie that may 
not be acknowledged by Bill Soames, 
but is she more honest? ‘The famil- 
iar caution of “Hold up your cards, 
Sir,” is really very little removed in 
the spirit of its signification from the 
well known cry of “ Mind your pock- 
ets, ladies and gentlemen.” A round 
game, if the truth may be told, is no 
other, as concerns the minds of the 
parties, than a general scramble—a 
* snatch ”at the pool—a “ goit” forthe 
sweepstakes. People may talk as they 
please about playing fair, and the rules 
of the game, but the essence of the sport 
is precisely fingering. There is no sight 
more unpleasant than a party of young 
women at around game, striving with 
reddened and fierce faces to make beg- 
gars of one another. I have seen a 
beautiful girl of eighteen rendered posi- 
tively offensive to look at, by the bravo- 
like manner with which she would turn 
up vingt-un. I could have yielded up 
what money I ever carry, or have to 

carry, to a regular “ stand and deliv- 
er” on Finchley Common, with far 
less reluctance, than tothis Macheath 
of the card-table. ‘The mistaken crea- 
ture robbed herself ef so much, while 
she was robbing me, that I could in no 
way pardon her. For my part I would 
sooner see women drinking brandy, than 
winning half crowns. Ifthey will play at 
cards, let it be only “ for love, or some 
such lady-like stake.” They should 
know the interests of their own attrac- 
tions ; yet surely a pretty woman is 
guilty of a grievous miscalculation, 
when she wastes her smiles and frowns 
on a pool at loo. How can an angel 
with any face be asking a gentleman, 
one dying for her perhaps, for change 
for a pound note, or three six-pences 
for eighteen-pence ? ‘The whole busi- 











ness has a detestable taint of meanness, 
vulgarity, and hard-heartedness, about 
it. Wax lights and rose-wood tables can- 
not sanctify such exhibitions :—with 
the Countess behind her cards, and the 
purple-nosed hag at the fair behind her 
round-about, “* one down—two down,” 
—-the little, dirty, narrow, degrading 
passion is the same. But I am wan- 
dering : 





I have stated the desire of gratifying 
our wants to be the soul of dishonesty ; 
and it will be found I believe, that 
people are honest in proportion to the 
fewness of their wants. Who is honest ? 
He who has no want that he cannot 
supply, and no wish that he cannot sat- 
isfy. Savages, who want, or procure 
with difficulty and imperfectly, the first 
necessaries of life, are thieves by fatali- 
ty. To tell them to be honest, is like 
telling them not to be hungry. A civ- 
ilized people then, in a land of abun- 
dance are alone “all honourable men ?” 
By no means—for if among them the 
more imperative necessities of our con- 
dition are fully and readily provided 
for, they have an infinity of superadded 
wants, the growth of luxury and refine- 
ment, that are quite sufficient to pre- 
serve our original secretiveness, in full 
life and activity. A man who wants 
food and clothing, and one who wants 
a carriage and an opera-box, are equal- 
ly in the broad way of dishonesty. I 
speak of dishonesty in relation to pure 
moral principle: that we keep our fin- 
gers in order is nothing ; the poor sav- 
ages will not be behind our politeships 
in this point of decorum, when it shall 
please them, on “some fair future 
day,” to set up lawyers, judges, and 
gibbets. The inequalities that pre- 
vail, and must prevail, in civilized 
society, will not allow our minds 
to be at rest: there is always some- 
thing to envy and to want, even 
for those who have more than the 
want. A gentleman who can feed fifty 
mouths, besides his own, at dinner 
time, might be said to have enough, 
Were it not notorious, that Lord C—— 
frequently sits down to a meal with two 
hundred guests at his table. The bar- 
onet is always in a state of temptation 
till he is a lord, and the lord is any 
body’s man but his own, as long as 
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there is a ribbon or a garter which he 
does not possess. There is“ no highest” 
amongst men—no pre-eminent resting- 
place for any one, from whence he can 
see nothing that is not beneath him. 
Kings have their competitors, and are 
as full of wants as paupers. Dishones- 
ty in such high personages is called am- 
bition ; but call it what you please, it is 
the same restless and rapacious greedi- 
ness, acting according to its station and 
its opportunities, as influences the 
meanest amongst us. Kings would be 
sacking’ territories and pilfering pre- 
rogative, in the same spirit with which 
beggars would be robbing hen-roosts. 
It has been justly observed, that, as 
respects manners and moral character, 
there are many striking points of resem- 
biance between the extreme conditions 
of human life—between kings and the 
lowest of their subjects. ‘The parties 
are alike free from responsibility, the 
one being too high, and the other too 
low, to be reached by the checks of 
custom and public opinion. It proves 
so, 1 think, very unequivocally in the 
affair of honesty. ‘The whole world, 
I sincerely believe is a knave at bot- 
tom ; but a man distinguished only by 
a good coat on his back must keep his 
nature down, and, whatever may be 
his dreams, must wake and walk asthe 
law directs. Kings and the man of 
rags alone do as they please: there is 
no “ pining in thought” for them; they 
leave dreaming to those beneath or 
above them, and dash gallantly into the 
field of action, your only fearless de- 
predators. Were J a king—but I for- 
bear ;—my modesty faints before so 
strange an hypothesis. 


There are wants which seem to be 
craving and impetuous, in proportion 
as they are far-fetched and irrelevant, 
or removed from common feeling and 
participation. Collectors—those who 
number among their wants rare prints 
and pictures, an wnigue gem, or solita- 
ry coin—are thieves toa man. The 
hankering of the collector is complex, 
being founded on his regret for what 
he has not, and for what others 
have. He would glory in acquiring a 


Queen Anne’s farthing, but would 
be still sleepless, if he could not take 
it from Mr. Davies. Bury it—let it not 
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be at all, and he might be content ; but 
that it should be, and for another, is in- 
tolerable. Rarities in a national mu- 
seum create no envy ; they belong to 
nobody; it is in the house of a friend 
that they become provoking, and drive 
a manto sin. ‘That it is possible for 
a virtuoso of common. pretensions, so 
beset and excited, td be, strictly honest, 
I quite deny. Mr. Longfoot has not 
stolen, 1 know, and will not, and would 
not steal, I believe, a Hogarth print in 
my possession, which is just wanting 
to make his set complete ; but, between 
friends, let me ask him, if he has not in 
his heart purloined it a hundred times 
over. If, as he stood with his eyes 
fixed upon it last Tuesday, for instance, 
in a state of abstraction, he was not ri- 
oting in the luxury of an hypothetical 
felony. Iam a greater dunce at inter- 
preting a reverie, than I should be will- 
ing to consider myself. I have myself 
some virtu about me, and have of 
course my “ confessions” on the sub- 
ject, if I choose to make them. My 
collection as yet, is fairly come by, I 
believe ; but I should be much obliged 
to Mr.H. if he would not show me that 
Otho of his any more. Verbum sat. 


A great city is a perilous school for 
dishonesty, not only from the relief that 
it exposes to the naked and hungry, 
but from the ostentatious enticements 
to enjoyment with which it meets ev- 
ery whimsical wish and want that can 
enter the imagination of luxurious man. 
The gorgeous shops of London, which 
invent for us half the wants that they 
supply, are enough to make the best of 
us tremble for the possible consequen- 
ces. Where is the person, gentle or 
simple, that can walk through Oxferd- 
street, and be sensible, within his own 
bosom, that he is an honest man? The 
things are all for sale, we know ; but 
what is to become of “ poor human na- 
ture,” with no money in her pocket. 
Look at those youngsters who, with slab- 
bering mouths and vindictive eyes, be- 
set the windows of the pastry cooks ; 
observe that shabby oldish gentleman 
with the green spectacles, dreaming 
and sighing away half the morning at 
the outside (he dares not go in) of the 
curiosity-shop ; mark that lean thought- 
ful person (he has not sixpence in the 
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world) handling that precious turbot ; 
and the gaily-dressed spark, a door or 
two farther on, pondering over those 
enthralling cases of rings, seals, and 
shirt pins; see how the smart jockey 
in top-boots there stares at, till he al- 
most owns, every Dennett and Tilbury 
at the coach-makers; and with whata 
kingly smile that poor author-like 
looking man surveys the phenomena of 
the cook’s shop—he is eating that ham 
with the glass between them ; and then 
note the women, the crowds, well dres- 
sed and ill dressed, old and young, 
who haunt the shops as under a spell; 
not those who bargain or buy—let 
them pass——but the far greater multi- 
tudes who flutter about the windows 
and doors, who look, and think, and 
fancy, and guess, and wonder, and like, 
and wish, and try, and touch, and—all 
but take ;—these various persons, in- 
nocent as they seem, and as they are in 
the judgment of the law, what are they 
before their consciences ?——Such indul- 
gences are so habitual to us, and pass 
through our minds in such easy and rap- 
id succession, that we pay no deep atten- 
tion to them in their particulars, and 
suffer ourselves night after night (so 
graceless do we become) to sleep and 
forget them. It would be curious, and 
not uninstructive, were a person, in 
mercantile phrase, to open a regular 
account against himself touching 
such proceedings, so that all his con- 
traband imaginations before shop- 
windows might be occasionally serv- 
ed up to himin a fu!l and formal 
bill of lading. A day-book like this, 
honestly kept (there’s the rub again) 
would be as a_ looking-glass, in 
which a man might see his true face, 
thongh one which he and his friends 
might scarcely be willing to own. 
Any lady thinking herself honest, 
would be startled, I dare say, at a diary 
of but a single morning’s fraudulence 
set forth in full amount ;—four dozen 
Cashmire shawls—twelve gross of 
straw bonnets—one hundred lace caps, 
and so on, a multitudinous litter of ill- 
gotten property turned out before her 
conscience, which might remind her 
with advantage of those veritable heaps 
of plunder, that are frequently brought 
to light in the hands of some practical 











rogue, and strewed, to the amazement 
of the world, before the eyes of some 
inquisitor of the police. The lady, per- 
haps, sees no ghosts of skeleton-keys, 
pick-locks, and iron crows, amidst her 
fancy-pillage,—but there the goods are 
—I stick to that;—and how came they 
there? Shopping and shop-lifting, I 
fear, are but too frequently, in a moral 
sense, convertible terms : the latter has 
a very bad name, and certainly de- 
serves it, while her hypocrite-sister, 
who professes “to pay for every 
thing,” looks the world in the face, and 
meets with reverence. Pay for every 
thing !—I have seen a lady, after por- 
ing for two hours over unfurled roods of 
cambrics, prints, and muslins, till the 
whole counter was a pile of ruin and 
disorder before her, finally come to a 
conclusion for three yards of penny 
bobbin, and take her leave. If this 
ladv had not more for her money than 
was honest, | give up the question. 
Upon the whole, I am clearly of opin- 
ion, that a man who has it at heart to be 
wholly honest, who,while he would scorn 
to be a thief, would keep his inclinations 
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also ‘from picking and_ stealing,” 
must avoid the haunts of fashionable 
wants and necessities, fly from cities 
and all large assemblages of his fellows, 
and not rest with confidence, till he 
reaches the mountains of Switzerland 
or Wales. In these simple regions, 
where enough to eat is pretty nearly 
the limit of civilization, he will find the 
only home of pure, uncoveting honesty. 
The savage is a craver—-meum or tuum 
—he eats any thing that he can get ; 
but in the condition next above his, 
where every one is sure of his lawfal 
dinner, and no one has learned any 
other want,—there, people are by ne- 
cessity content; there, no one covets 
what another has not got. Perfect 
plenty and perfect equality leave no 
motive for stealing or wishing: every 
stomach is full—and for the rest— 
rocks and waterfalls move no envy, 
they are yours and mine ; the sky has 
no partialities, it covers us all. This 
is to be honest on very hard terms, to 
be sure: it is better, perhaps, to be a 


bit of a rogue in good company. 
R. A. 





(Black wood’s Mag. Feb.) 


SPECIMENS OF THE ITALIAN ART OF HOAXING. 


No. II. 


“ How Brother Peter, (a Priest of Sienne,) intending to hoax a Florentine 
clerk, was himself hoaxed by the Florentine, in such @ manner that it cost 


him his life.” 

i the wits and humourists of Flo- 

rence were accustomed not to spare 
one another in the pursuit of any good 
practical joke, it will readily be believ- 
ed, that they were not more scrupulous 
in the performance, when the citizen of 
arich republic was fated to be the butt 
of their ridicule—and, last of all, when 
the ill starred object had rendered 
himself obnoxious (as the Siennese were 
considered peculiarly apt to do) by acts 
of personal oppression. 

In Prato, a fair and honourable city 
of ‘Tuscany, there lived (not long avo) 
one Master Mico da Sienna, Prior of 
the Convent of Pieve,* with whom 
dwelt his nephew, who was also a 
clerk, (although so young as not to he 
in priest’s robes,) and who kept under 

* Priore nelle Pieve principale. 


him a curate to perform the services of 
the church and sacristy ; who, being a 
native of Florence, was generally 
known by the appellation of “ The 
Florentine.” This last mentioned per- 
sonage, although himself young in 
years, was, nevertheless, very shrewd, 
and somewhat malicious in temper, in- 
somuch that he was engaged in perpet- 
ual fead and litigation with Master Pe- 
ter, (the nephew,) which was not a lit- 
tle displeasing to the worthy Prior, and 
would have given twenty times ocea- 
sion for his dismissal, if he had not 
been found so useful in his station, as 
not to be parted with for a trifle; al- 
though, at the same time, his great ser- 
vices did not prevent his worthy mas- 
ter from pluming himself on his superi- 
or rank, and treating him with con. 
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temptuous insolence proportioned to 
what he considered the difference be- 
tween their conditions. 


Now, Master Peter, who had noth- 
ing so much at heart as to play a trick 
upon the Florentine, one day finding a 
good opportunity offer itself for the 
purpose, resolved to avail himself of it 
that very night; and so, as soon as the 
supper was over, and all the household 
retired to sleep. he stole softly out of 


his chamber, (which was adjoining his , 
~of the circumstance of the door by 


uncle’s) and went into the: church, 
where they had that morninginterred a 
girl who had died, after a six hours’ ill- 
ness, of eating poisonous mushrooms, 
and, taking the body out of the grave, 
and having carefully replaced the 
tomb-stone, carried it on his shoulders 
to a place behind the high altar, where 
he fastened it to the rope of one of the 
church bells (which it was the business 
of his friend, the } lorentine, to ring for 
matins) so dexterously, that the ringer, 
without having perceived the cause, 
would be sure to have the feet come 
bobbing against his face at the first 
pull; and, having thus disposed his 
machinery, he withdrew to a hiding- 
place, from whence he could witness, 
unobserved, the success of the strata- 
gem. 

The hour of matins being arrived, 
the Florentine rose and went to the 
church without a light, as was his cus- 
tom, since he had been so long in the 
practice as to be able to find his bell- 
rope in the dark. To it he went ac- 
cordingly, without the slightest suspi- 
picion, and, at the first pull, (as it had 
been adjusted.) he felt the dead-cold 
feet come bounce against his left tem- 
ple and shoulder; upon which he set 
up a howl of terror, and exclaiming, “O 
Christ, save me!” let gothe rope, and 
ran away screaming as fast as his legs 
would carry him—All which Master 
Peter beheld from his spy-piace with 
incredible satisfaction, and after having 

to render his consternation more com- 
plete) locked the door by which he en- 
tered, so as to prevent his regress out 
of the church, retired quictly to his 
own chamber to sleep. 

The Florentine, already half out of 
his senses, no sooner reached the door 
and found it locked, than he was ready 


to drop senseless. However, he col 
lected himself sufficiently to seek his 
way to the principal entrance, where 
he succeeded in unbarring the doors 
and letting himself out; which, when 
he had done, he felt himself so inspirit- 
ed by the fresh air and beautiful moon- 
light, (it being one of the finest nights in 
the whole of that season,) that he be- 
gan to reflect, without disturbance, on 
that which had occasioned him so 
much terror; and, bethinking himself 


which he had entered, being afterwards 
locked from without, arrived at a very 
stropg suspicion of the trick that had 
been played him, of which he knew 
nobody but Master Peter could be the 
author. In order, therefore, to satisfy 
himself, he went back and lit a candle 
at the sacrament lamp,* with which (not 
without some remaining sensation of 
terror) he returned tothe scene ofaction, 
where he soon satisfied bimself that it 
was as he suspected ; for there was the 
body suspended by the hair of its head 
to the identical bell-rope—which he 
knew to be that of the poor girl who 
had been buried in the morning, both 
by the length of the flaxen tresses, and 
by the garland of flowers with which 
which it was adorned. Moved with 
compassion, therefore, he was about to 
return it to the vault, from which it 
had been so unfeelingly displaced, 

when a thought of vengeance occurred 
to him, which he felt quite unable to 
resist ; so, leaving the body where he 
found it, he looked about till he dis- 
covered a passage out upon the leads, 
from whence he made his way down in- 
to the cloister, and so to the little en- 
trance-door which Master Peter had 
locked from without, and which he now 
re-opened. He then returned again in- 
to the church, fastened the great gate, 
and, taking the dead body on his shoul- 
ders, carried it on tip-toe through the 
cloisters to the door of. Master Peter’s 
chamber, which (having first satisfied 
himself, by listening at the key-hole, 
that he was sound asleep by his snor- 
ing) he softly and cautiously opened— 
and, advancing to the bed, deposited 
his load on the pillow, by the side of 
the sleeper, and then took his turn to 


* Lampane del Sagramento. 
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ceal himself for the purpose of witness- 
ing the effect of his terplot 

Long it was before Master Peter’s 
nap ended, but at length, about day- 
break, he began to stir, and turning 
himself in his bed, (not yet well awake) 
he laid his hand on the face of his un- 
welcome bed-fellow, which, being col- 
der than marble, caused him to with- 
draw it as suddenly, and withal to 
open his eyes; which no sooner fixed 
themselves on the face of the corpse, 
than the transaction of the preceding 
evening flashed on his recollection, 
and he concluded, that the strange visi- 
tation, which he now experienced, was 
in recompence of the sacrilege he had 
committed, and for which he was now 
doomed to receive some signal punish- 
ment. Leaping therefore from the bed, 
in an agony of horror, he ran out in 
his shirt to the corridor, which was ad- 
joining his apartment, and there un- 
luckily coming to the head of a stair- 
case, which he forgot in his terror, he 
lost his footing, and tumbled from the 
head of the stairs to the bottom, at the 
expense of a broken arm and rib, and 
of two or three severe coniusions on 
the skull. There he lay, unable to 
move, making the most hideous excla- 
mations, from mingled pain and terror, 
till he awakened the house with his 
cries; and the Prior himself, hastening 
to the spot, found his beloved nephew 
in the condition above described, with- 
out the power of affording the least ex- 
planation. 

Meanwhile, the Florentine, - who 
had observed all that passed, sallied 
forth from his ambush, and going softly 
to Master Peter’s chamber, took the 
corpse once more on his shoulder, and 
carrying it back into the church, the 
way he had brought it, unseen of any 
one, deposited it securely in the grave 
from which it had been taken, with the 
garland on its head, so that it appeared 
as if it had never been moved; and 
thence went to ring the Ave-Maria 
bell, as it was already broad day-light. 
Nor was he long employed in this office, 
before he was summoned by the Prior, 
(who had all this time been vainly at- 
tempting to recall poor Master Peter 
to his senses, and draw from him an in- 
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telligible answer,) to go and call a phy- 
sician, the best y his time in.the city 
of Prato. Having dispatched the Flor- 
entine on his errand, the good Prior 
gave directions to the assistants to con- 
vey the wounded man back to his 
chamber ; but the order was no sooner 
pronounced, than he as suddenly re- 
covered the use of speech, of which he 
had been deprived, and with the most 
manifest tokens of terror and repug- 
nance, demanded that be might be cai- 
ried any whiere else rather than to that 
frightful place ; upon which they took 
him to an apartment that was destined 
for strangers, and where, not witheut 
much difficulty, he at last prevailed on 
himself to give them an explanation of 
what had caused his terror, and of the 
hideous spectre he had beheld on his 
pillow. One of the assistants, who was 
aman of courage, immediately upon 
this account being given, hastened to 
the spot to ascertain the reality ; and 
finding the bed empty, and no vestige 
appearing of what had created this ter- 
rible alarm, returned and reported that 
Master Peter must have seen these 
things in a dream—an opinion which 
was acquiesced in by some neighbour- 
ing priests, who had, in the meanwhile, 
been attracted to the spot by his cries, 
and who all concurred in aseribing 
what had passed to a distracted imagi- 
nation. 

Master Peter, still more amazed, 
and incensed by this conclusion, now 
insisted upon being himself carried 
back to his chamber, where he found 
every thing as had been reported, 
and which yet farther increased his 
perplexity. Meanwhile, the physi- 
cians arriving, prescribed the usual 
remedies both for his outward hurts, 
aad his supposed mental derangement ; 
and the former having been found less 
severe than was first apprehended, the 
unfortunate sufferer, to excuse himself 
from the imputation cast on his under- 
standing, began to relate, in a clear and 
connected manner, the whole history 
of what had passed, so far as it was 
known to him, first asking pardon 
(with many expressions of shame and 
contrition, ) for the trick he had himself 
endeavoured to play on the Florentine. 
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How great, then, was his astonishment 
and rage, when the Florentine, with 
the utmost apparent truth and simplici- 
ty, solemnly denied all knowledge of 
any trick having been practised on him 
whatever, or of any part of the alleged 
transactions ; adding, that after ringing 
the matin-bell as usual, during which 
no event had happened ‘in any manner 
to disturb him, he had returned ‘to bed, 
and was there expecting the« signal for 
the Ave-Maria, when he was alarmed 
by Master Peter’s cries, and the noise 
made by those who came to call him. 
“‘ How !” exclaimed Master Peter, half 
choked with passion; “and did you 
not perceive the corpse attached to the 
bell-rope ? And did you not feel its 
feet dangling in your face? And did 


you not run away, terrified out of your . 


life?” And so repeated word for word 
the whole history of the event, exactly 
as he had before related it, every part 
of which the Florentine again, and in 
like manner, put in issue by a positive 
denial. Upon this Master Peter could 
contain himself no longer, but challeng- 
ed an immediate test of his veracity, by 
inspecting the grave from which the 
body had been taken. Thither all the 
by-standers adjourned accordingly ; 
and there (to his utter confusion) the 
corpse was found, laid out in precise 
order, with not even the garland on its 
head discomposed, and with no sign of 
having been moved since the hour of its 
interment. 





It is impossible to describe the ming- 
led feelings of wonder and vexation 
with which this miracle was beheld by 
the poor baffled schemer, who (to 
shorten the tale) gave orders to be in- 
stantly carried back to his chamber, 
and put to bed, where, having leisure 
to consider all that had passed, he 
found so little comfort or satisfaction in 
his reflections, that he fell into melan- 
choly, and thence into frenzy, in which 
latter state he was so tempted by the 
Devil that one morning, being left alone 
in his chamber, he threw himself out 
of the window, and fractured his skull, 
by which he died onthe spot. His 
old uncle, in despair for his loss, hav- 
ing no longer any one to succeed him, 
renounced the priory, and passed the 
remainder of his days in retirement at 
Sienna, being firmly persuaded to the 
last, that his nephew had been bewitch- 
ed. As for the Florentine, be found 
that it would not be convenient for him 
to remain behind, with so much of 
doubt and mystery attached to an inci- 
dent in which he performed so distin- 
guished a part ; and removing to Flor- 
ence, became clerk of the Sacristy of 
St. Peter the Great, where, in process 
of time, he ventured to divalge the 
whole truth, and has since often and 
often related the affair precisely as it 


occurred, without which the world 


would never have been made acquaint- 
ed with so rare and diverting a history. 





“ How Brancazio Malespini, passing, before day-break, without side the Gate 
of La Justizia, got, from a thing of no accoant, so terrible a fright as 


had well nigh cost him his Life.” 


pag Francesco DEL Branco, 
who among his numerous ex- 
cellent qualifications, possessed that of 
being the best story-teller of his time, 
(being gifted with a majestic presence, 
a vast memory, good voice, and ad- 
mirable pronunciation,) used often to 
relate how in Florence there was a cer- 
tain young gentleman, named Branca- 
zio Malespini, who, (as is common at 
that age,) was deeply in love witha 
lady of great beauty dwelling at Ricor- 
boli, without the Gate of St. Nicholas. 
This lady was married to a worthy 
aman of those parts, who carried on the 


trade of a lime-burner; and it often 
happened, that Brancazio visited her 
during the night-time, while her hus- 
band was busy in superintending his 
kilns ; and, on those occasions, to avoid 
suspicion, he let himself out in the eve- 
ning by the wicket of St. Nicholas’ 
gate, and returned the next morning, 
two hours after day-break, by crossing 
the river at Rovezzino, (having taken 
care to secure in his pay the man who 
keeps the passage, ) and thence proceed- 
ing along the bank of the river to thie 
Gate of La Justizia. and so outside the 
city walls to the Gate of La Croce, 
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where he again let himself in by the 
wicket, which, in those days, it was usu- 
al to leave open at all hours for foot- 
_ passengers. And, by these prudent 
precautions, he succeeded in carrying 
on his intrigue for a long time together, 
without observation, and without the 
smallest suspicion. 


It happened that, once as he was re- 
turning by his accustomed route from 
the house of hisinnamorata, and, hav- 
ing crossed the Ferry, was proceeding 
along the bank of the Arno, he fancied, 
when he came opposite the gallows, 
that he heard a voice from that quar- 
ter, and the words, “ Ora pro eo!” on 
whici he stopped in some amazement, 
and, turning his eyes towards the place 
of execution, he perceived what he 
thought to be three or four men sus- 
pended from the fatal tree, and swing- 
ing to and fro in the wind, like male- 
factors who had been executed. Now, 
as it was a full hour to day break, and 
no moon, he could not be fully satisfied 
wether what he so believed himself to 
have seen was real, or only shadows ; 
but, while he stood considering, and 
not without some unpleasant feeling, he 
again distinctly heard the words (utter- 
ed in a low and hollow voice) “ Ora 
pro eo!” and he then fancied he saw 
somebody ascend the ladder to the top 
of the gallows; whereupon he, (who 
had all his life been esteemed a person 
of courage, and was one who made a 
jest of spirits, witcheries, and devils, ) 
said to himself, “shall I then be so 
weak and pusillanimous as to shrink 
irom investigating the cause of these 
strange appearances, and remain all the 
rest of my life in doubt whether I have 
been visited by spectres and phan- 
toms? And, so saying, he boldly 
marched up to the fatal spot, and, 
without any hesitation, leaped over the 
inclosure of the platform on which the 
gallows were erected. Here, however, 
he found reason to repent of his rash- 
ness; for, no sooner had he brought 
himself on a level with the foot of the 
gallows, than, once more looking up- 
wards, he beheld the figure which he 
had before taken for the executioner, 
standing at the head of the gallows, and 
which, instantly on perceiving him, ex- 
claimed, in the same hollow tone, 
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“ Wait a minute! wait a minute! and 
you shall be hanged also.” ‘Then, let~ 
ting go something which it held in its 
arms, as if ready to fasten it to the 
beam of the gallows, and which on 
being released, fell with a heavy noise 
to the ground, it descended the ladder 
with the lightness and dexterity of @ 
cat, and made hastily to the rash intru- 
der, who, now quite overwhelmed with 
terror, and believing that it was either 
the Devil or one of his goblins who 
had him wholly in his power, lost at 
its approach, all power to move, and 
dropped on the ground without sense or 
recollection, like a dead person. 


The next morning some labourers, 
who were going that way to their work, 
perceiving some unusual appearances 
at the gallows, went to discover what it 
could mean, and there they found 
Brancazio not yet recovered from his 
swoon, fastened to the foot of the lad- 
der, with a woman’s apron tied round 
his neck, so tight as almost to choak 
him, and half a dozen large pumpkins 
swinging over head like so many male- 
factors. Having examined Brancazio, 
and supposing him to be quite dead, 
they ran back to the city to mention 
what they had seen, and the people 
flocked thither in crowds to witness so 
strange a spectacle ; amongst whom 
were some who, knowing Brancazio’s 
person, rav back to acquaint his friends, 
and they hastened to the spot, caused 
the body to be removed to the Temple 
Church, in the neighbourhood, where 
they caused it to be examined, and, by 
medical assistance, at length restored it 
to life. For many hours, however, af- 
ter he had given signs of returning ani- 
mation, he was unable either to utter a 
syllable, or to comprehend a word that 
was spoken to him; and a still longer 
period elapsed before he could speak 
to the purpose, or give any intelligible 
account of what had befallen him. Ev- 
en after he had recovered his senses, 
he lay many weeks in a sick and lan- 
guishing condition, nor did lie ever af- 
terwards cease to exhibit one very re- 
markable effect of the terror he had ex- 
perienced, every hair on his body hav- 
ing dropped off, so that, to his dying 
day, he looked like one afflicted with 
the leprosy, or some other strange and 
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incurable distemper. He would, more- 
over, have remained, to his latest hour, 
impressed with the belief that it was 
the devil himself whom he had encoun- 
tered, and who had endowed those 
pumpkins which were found hanging 
on the gallows with the human shape 
to deceive him, had it not been that the 
following night after that on which this 
strange incident happened, several 
persons who were on thé watch, saw a 
poor crazy woman, (by name-Biliorasa, 
who was very well known inthe neigh- 
bourhood, and perfectly harmless, al- 
though out of her senses,) soon after 
nightfall, slowly and. cautiously °ad- 
vance to the gallows, and mounting the 





ladder, cut down the pumpkins, and af- 
terwards proceed to bury them; so 
that, upon putting all circumstances 
together, it could not be doubted that 
it was she who, on the preceding night, 
had so terrified the unfortunate Bran- 
cazio, by acting the double part of ex- 
eutioner and priest to the imagined mal- 
efactors, and who, after dragging Bran- 
cazio himself to the foot of the gallows, 
with intent to dispatch him in like man- 
ner, finding the weight too great for 
her strength, contented herself with ty- 
ing her apron round his neck, and fas- 


tening him with it to the lowest step of 
the ladder. 





(New Month. Mar.) 


THE RECOLLECTIONS OF A STUDENT. 
No. I. 


THE DEATH OF FRIENDS. 
1 D ee is the tyrant of the imagi- 


nation. His reign is in solitude 
and darkness—in tombs and prisons— 
over weak hearts and seething brains. 
He lives, without shape or sound, a 
phantasm,—inacessible to sight or 
touch—a ghastly and terrible Appre- 
hension. 

The fear of death is common to all. 
There never was a man of such harci- 
hood of nerve, but he has, at one time 
or other, shrunk from peril. Death is 
a certain evil, (iflife be a good :)—Phi- 
losophy may welcome it, and passion 
disregard its approach; but our in- 
stinct, which is always true, first com- 
mands us to fear. It is not so much 
the pain of dying, nor even the array of 
death, (though the ‘ pompa mortis’ is 
sufficiently repelling ;)—but it is that 
tremendous thought—that vast impene- 
trable gloom, without depth, or breadth, 
or bound—which no reason can com- 
pass and no intelleet pry into, that 
alarms us. Our fancy is ripe with 


_ wonders, and it fills up the space be- 


tween us and Heaven. 

For my own part—I have, I confess, 
greatly feared Death. Some persons 
But, to sleep for 
ever without a dream—what is it, if 
you feel it not? Let me not be under- 
stood as wishing for this state,—this 
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negation of being. I only say that it 
cannot generate the same fears. It is 
a desert without life, or fear, or hope,— 
shadowless, soundless. But the grave, 
in our belief, is populous : it is haunted 
by some intermediate nature—between 
flesh and spirit :—or if not, what then 
is it? I throw the question to the theo- 
logians. - * e * * 

There is something very sad in the 
We seem to pro- 
vide for our own mortality, and to 
make up our minds to die. We are 
warned by sickness,—fever, and ague, 
and sleepless nights, and a hundred dull 
infirmities ; but when our friends pass 
away, we lament them as though we 
had considered them immortal. 

It is wise—I suppose, it is wise that 
we should attach ourse!ves to things 
which are transient ; else I should say 
that ’tisa perilous trust when a man ties 
his hope to so frail a thing as woman. 
They are so gentle, so affectionate, so 
true in sorrow, so untired and untiring, 
—but the leaf withers not sooner, the 
tropic lights fade not more abruptly in- 
to darkness. ‘They die and are taken 
from us ; and we weep ; and our friends 
tell us that it is not wise to grieve, for 
all that which is mortal perisheth. 
‘They do not know that 


We grieve the more because we grieve in vain ! 


if our grief could bring back the dead, 











it would be stormy and loud—we 
should disturb the sunny quiet of day— 
we should startle the dull night from 
her repose. But our hearts would not 
grieve as they grieve now, when hope 
is dead within us. 

The few friends of my youth are 
dead—save only one. She survives: 
but lam reminded often, when I am 
alone, that she may die—nay, that she 
must die soon, and leave me to young- 
er spirits (there is but one that cares for 
me)—to hopes which are half disap- 
pointed,—to friends who have forgotten 
the merry days we once passed togeth- 
er,—to feverish and gnawing troubles, 
—and, last,<o infirmity,—and old age 
—and death. It may beguile me 
awhile from so sad a speculation, if I 
try to trace upon paper the recollec- 
tion of friends who are gone. I may 
raise them, like phantasms, before me 
—like the ghosts who mocked the mur- 
derer of Duncan,—save that they 
sprang from the future, outstripping 
the speed of ‘Time—whereas mine are 
all from the past. 

Come forth, then, whatever ye are— 
shadows, or substances, or spirits,— 
sublimed or transmuted natures—Ye 
who have left your clay to wither, and 
are become the messengers of Heaven, 
and tread the winds and the star-sown 
wilderness above us !—Come down, 
irom your stately heights, and stand 
visible before me! Or, if indeed ye 
live in the grave, or haunt on purga- 
torial shores, pale tenants of the dim 
Elysium—Arise, and be manifest ! 
—fain would [recall ye fora time, 
and pourtray ye—your ‘ exits.’ not 
your ‘entrances.’ I may relieve, per- 
haps the sad tedium of a wintry hour, 
or solace a heart that suffers. 

[ remember, even as a grey- 
headed man remembers, clearly and 
more distinctly than the things of yes- 
terday, that which happened long ago. 

remember, when I was about four 
years of age—how I learned to spell, 
and was sent daily in the servant’s hand 
to a little day-school, to fight my way, 
(amidst a score of other urchins) 
through the perils of the alphabet. I 
had no ambition then,—no hatred, no 

-uncharitableness.. If these daemons 
have possessed me since, they must 
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have been cast down upon me by the 
‘ malice of my stars.’ 1 had no organs 
for such things :—yet now 1 can hate 
almost as strongly as I love, and am as 
constant to my antipathies as to my 
affections. 

Well,----when my fifth was ruaning 
into my sixth year, and I was busied 
with parables and scripture history 
(the only food which nourished my in- 
fant mind), 1 was much noticed by a 
young person,—-a female. I was at 
that time living with an old relation in 
i shire, and I still preserve the re- 
collection of Miss R—-—’s tender con- 
descension towards me. She was a 
pretty delicate girl, and very amiable ; 
and I became—( yes, it is true, for I re- 
member the strong feelings of the tine) 
enamoured of her. My love had the 
fire of passion, but not the clay which 
drags it downwards ; it partook of the 
innocence of my years while it ethere- 
alized me. Whether it was the divini- 
ty of beauty that stung me—or rather 
that lifted me above the darkness and 
immaturity of childhood, I know not : 
but my feelings were any thing but 
childish. By some strong intuition, I 
felt that there was a difference (1 knew 
not what) that called forth an extraor- 
dinary and impetuous regard, : 

She was the first object (save my 
mother) that I ever attached myself to. 
I had better have loved a flower,—a 
weed. For, when I knew her, she had 
the seeds of death within her. Con- 
sumption had ‘caught her :’ bis sickly 
hand was upon her, like the canker on 
the rose, and drew out a_ perilous, un- 
earthly bloom. ‘The hues and vigour 
of life were flushing too quickly through 
her cheek—(yet how pale she was at 
times !)—She wasted a month in an 
hour—a year in a month ; and at last 
died in the stormy autumn time, when 
the breath of summer had left her. 


The last time I ever saw her was (as 
well as I can recollect) in October, or 
late in September. I was told that 
Miss ‘ R—— was ill,—was very ill— 
and that perhaps I might not see her 
again. Death I could not (of course) 
comprehend ; but I understood perfect- 
ly what was a perpetual absence from 
my pretty friend. Whether I wept, or 
raved,—or how it was, I know not : 
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but I was iaken to visit her. It was a 
cold day, and the red and brown leaves 
were plentiful on the trees : and it was 
afternoon when we arrived at an old- 
fashioned country-house (something 
better than a farm house), which stood 
at some distance from the high road. 
The sun was. near his setting ; but the 
whole of the wide west was illuminated, 
and threw crimson anu scarlet colours 
on the windows, over Which hung a 
cloud of vine-stalks and ehanging 
leaves that dropped by scores on every 
summons ofthe blast. ‘ihere she sate, 
—in a parlour of flowers (berself the 
fairest) —ainong China roses and glit- 
tering ice-planis, and myrtles which no 
longer blossomed. She was sitting (as 
I entered) in a large arm chair covered 
with white,—like a faded Flora; and 
was looking at the sun: but she turned 
her bright and gentle looks on me, and 
the: pink bloom dimpled on her cheek 
as she smiled and bade me welcome. 
1 have often thought of her since. I 
look on her, as it seems, even now 
through what a waste of years !—I see 
her cheek, at first like a lily—just 
tinged, but afterwards deepening into 
the brightest red, from the agitation 
perhaps of mecting with visitors. ‘The 
flowers that were around looked as 
fragile as herself,—summer compan- 
ions. But the wild Autumn was 
around her and them, and the Winter 
himself was coming. He came,—al- 
most before his time, cold and remorse- 
less, and she shrank—and withered — 
and died. The rose-blooms and the 
myrtles lived on, a little longer ; but 
the crimson beauty of her cheeks faded 
for ever. 


The progress from infancy to 
boyhood is imperceptible. In thai 
long dawn of the mind we take but lit- 
tle heed. ‘The years pass by us, one 
by one, little distinguishable from each 
other. But when the intellectual sun 
of our life js risen, we take due note of 
joy and sorrow. Our days grow pop- 
ulous with events ; and through our 
nights bright trains of thought run, illu- 
minating the airy future, and dazzling 
the days we live in. We have the un- 
alloyed fruition of hope ; and the best 
is that the reality is still to come. 

I went toa public school when I 











was between twelve and thirteen years 
of age, and I carried thither a modest 
eye and a bashful spirit. I was stored 
with tales and fictions. I had my 
share of Latin, had read some history, 
and a great many novels; and thus 
equipped I took my seat on the third 
form at Among other things 
which I carried to this place, I forgot 
to mention a grateful regard for an 
old relation,—a sort of gr eat uncle, who 
had always treated me with kindness. 
He used to place me upon his knee in 
the winter evenings, and tell me sto- 
ries of foreign countries,—of Eastern 
and Western India; of buffaloes ard 
serpents ; of the crocodile and tawny 
lion, and how he bounded through the 
jungles; and what the elephant with 
his almost human faculty could do; 
and how the shark would follow ships 
by a strange instinct: and how the 
whale could spout out his cataracts of 
water ;—and a hundred other marvels 
which I listened to with a greedy ear, 
tie never failed, either in his kindness 
or his stories ;—at least towards me. 
He was a weather-beaten man, could 
shoot, and hunt, and in his youth had 
doubled the Cape,and traversed the In- 
dian ocean — But he was doomed to die. 

He had been ill when | last saw him, 

in the Christmas holidays : yet I little 
thought that the grave was so near him. 
{ was summoned home, one day, to 
weep and wear mourning ; and I went 
to the house of his widow, where he lay 
—dead. Oh whata visit was that! It 
haunted me for years.—-The servant said 
that he —(what ‘he’? was it the dust ?) 
—that he day in the front drawing- 
room. I shuddered and stopped ; but 
I was assured that he looked just as 
though he was asleep. Let no one 
believe such things. ‘There is nothing 
so unlike sleep as death. It is a poet’s 
lie.. The one is.a gracious repose,— 
a vital calm :—the other is a horrid so- 
lemnity,—no more like sleep thana 
mask of plaster ; stiff, rigid, white, —be- 
yond the whiteness of shrouds or the 
paleness of stones. All parallels fail. 
We strain at comparisons in vain. 

I went up to see my old friend. 
There was great silence all about, and 
the stone steps of the staircase sent out 
unusual echoes. ‘The door was open- 








ed,—slowly, as though we should dis- 
turb the corpse. ‘The windows were 
closed, and there were long wax can- 
dles burning at the head and at the feet : 
and over all a white sheet was careful- 
ly thrown. The length—the prodi- 
gious length that the body seemed to 
occupy, at once startled me, and I re- 
coiled. But the servant proceeded, 
and uncovered the head of the coffin. 
After an effort | looked—Ah! would 
to God that I had never looked. There 
he lay, like a stone. His mouth was 
bound up, and his eyelids had been 
pressed down, and his nose was pinch- 
ed as though by famine. ‘The white 
death was upon him—the rioter, the 
ruler of graves. And my old friend 
was swathed in fine linen,—and pure 
crape was cut and crimped about him, 
as though to save him from the worm 
and the sapping earth. ”Pwas poor 
mockery of his humble state ;—and 
yet perhaps it was meant kindly.— 
Three days after this he was borne 


away in a hearse, and I let out my 
grief in tears. 





l scarcely know how it is, 
but the deaths of children seem to me 
always less premature than those of el- 
der persons. Not that they are in fact 
so; but it is because they themselves 
have little or no relation to maturity. 
Life seems a race which they have yet 
to run entirely. They have made no 
progress towards the goal. They are 
born,—nothing further. But it seems 
hard when a man has toiled high up 
the steep hill of knowledge, that he 
should be cast, like Sisyphus, down- 
wards in a moment :—that he who has 
worn the day ard wasted the night in 
gathering the gold of science, should 
be —with all his wealth of learning, all 
his accumulations—made bankrupt at 
once. What becomes of all the riches 
of the soul,—the piles and pyramids of 
precious thoughts which men heap to- 
gether r—Where is Shakspeare’s im- 
ayination,—Bacon’s learning ? Where 
is the sweet fancy of Sidney,—the airy 
Spirit of Fletcher.—and Milton’s 
thought severe >— Methinks such things 
Should not die and dissipate, when a 
hair can live for centuries, and a brick 
of ueypt will last three thousand 
years !~--i am content to believe that 
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the mind of man survives (somewhere 
or other) his clay. 





I was once present at the 
death of a little child. 1 will not pain 
the reader by pourtraying its agonies 5 
but when its breath was gone—its life 
—(nothing more than a cloud of 
smoke !) and it lay like a waxen image 
before me, I turned my eyes to its 
moaning mother, and sighed out my 
few words of comfort. But [ am a 
beggar in grief. I can feel, and sigh, 
and look kindly,—I! think ; but I have 
nothing to give. My tongue deserts 
me. | know the inutility of teo soon 
comforting. I know that J should 
weep, were I the loser ; and I let the 
tears have their way. Sometimes, a 
word or two I can muster: a ‘ Sigh no 
more !’—and ‘Dear lady.do not grieve!” 
—but further, [ am mute and useless. 

‘To pass from this, toa scene of a 
darker colour.—It was in W——shire 
that I heard a medical friend tell of a 
death-bed which he had _ witnessed. 
This I did not see, and it does not 
therefore, perhaps strictly come under 
the title of this paper: the more es- 
pecially as the sufferer was almost un- 
known to me: but let the reader ex- 
cuse it. The man whom I refer to, 
was a rich farmer. He was the fa- 
ther of two natural children (females,) 
whom he made do all the drudgery of 
his house. He was i hard landlord, a 
bad masier, a libertine though a miser, 
a drunkard, a fighter at fairs and mar- 
kets; and over his children he used a 
tyranny which neither tears nor labour 
could mitigate. But he was stopped 
in his headlong course. A fierce pain 
came upon him: a fire raged in his 
vitals. His strong limbs, which no 
wrestler could twist, and no antagonist 
lay prostrate, shrank before an unseen 
foe. Fever encompassed him, and 
delirium ; and in his frightful dreams 
he called aloud—he shrieked—he wept 
like a child. He prayed for help— 
for ease, for a little respite. It was all 
in vain.— My friend attended this man, 
and though used to scenes of death, this 
terrified even him. He said that the 
raving of the sufferer was beyond be- 
lief,—it was the noise of a great ani- 
mal, not of man. His eye glared, and 
he swore perpetually, and said that 
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Satan was in wait for him, and pointed 
towards a corner of the chamber. 
When he made an effort, it was like 
the struggle of the tiger. And then he 
would listen, and cry that he heard the 
dull roll of drums, and the stamp of a 
war-horse, and the sound of trumpets 
—calling—calling ; and, he answered 
and shrieked that “ he was comitig”’ — 
Andhe came! ... . “Parcé, precor, 
precor |” 

Most of my own friends have died 
calmly. One wasted away for months 
and months; and though death came 
slowly, he came too soon. I was told 
that Mr.—— “ wished to live.” On 
the very day on which he died he tried 
to battle with the great king,—to 
stand up against the coldness and faint- 
ness which seized upon him. but he 
died, notwithstanding, and though 
quietly, reluctantly. Another friend 
(a female) died easily and in an old 
age, surviving her faculties. A third 
met death smiling. A fourth was bu- 
ried in Italian earth among flowers and 
odorous herbs. A fifth—the nearest 
of all died—died gradually, and his 
children came about him, and were 
sad: but he was resigned to all for- 
tunes, for he believed in a long “ here- 
after !”—-— 

~ “Labunturanni: nee pietas moram 

Rugis et instanti senecte 

Afferet, indomitsque morti.” 
There is something inexpres- 
sibly touching in an anecdote which L 
have heard of a foreignartist. He was 
an American, and had come hither (he 
and his young wife) to paint for fame 
and—a subsistence. ‘They were stran- 
gers in England: they had to fight 





_ Against prejudices and poverty; but 


their affection for each other solaced 
them under every privation, every 
frown of Fortune. They could think, 
at least, “all the way over” the great 
Atlantic; and their fancy (little cher- 
ished here) had leisure to be busy 
among the friends and scenes which 
they had left behind. A gentleman, 
who had not seen them for some time, 
went one day to the artist’s painting- 
room, and observed him pale and 
worn, inquired about his health, and 
afterwards regarding his wife. He an- 
swered, only, “ She has left me ;” and 





And so the time passes. So. 





proceeded in a hurried way with his 
work. She was dead!—and he was 
left alone to toil, and get money, and 
mourn. ‘The heart in which he had 
hoarded all his secrets, all his hopes, 
was cold; and Fame itself was but a 
shadow And so it is, that all we love 
must wither,—that we ourselves must 
wither and dieaway. Tis a trite say- 
ing: yet a wholesome moral belongs 
to it. ‘The thread of our life is spun: 
it is twisted firmly, and looks as it 
would last for ever. All colours are 
there,—the gaudy yellow and the san- 
guine red, and black—dark as death ; 
yet it is cut in twain by the shears of 
Fate almost before we discern the peril. 

All that has been, and is, and is to 
come, must die, and the grave will pos- 
sess all. Already the temple of Death 
is stored with enormous treasures : but 
it shall be filled, till its sides shall 
crack and moulder, and its gaunt king 
** Death, the skeleton,” shall wither, 
like his prey.—Oh ! if the dead may 
speak, by what rich noises is that sol- 
emn temple haunted! What a count- 
less throng of shapes is there,—kings 
and poets, philosophers and soldiers! 
What a catalogue might not be reckon- 
ed,—from the founder of the tower of 
Belus, to the Persians who encamped 
in the Babylonian squares,—to Alex- 
ander, and Socrates, and Plato,—to 
Cesar,—to Alfred! Fair names, too, 
might be strung upon the list, like 
pearls or glancing diamonds,—crea- 
tures who were once the grace and 
beauty of the earth, queens and gentle 
women,—Antigone and Sappho,— 


-Corinna and the mother of the Grac- 


chi,—Portia and Agrippine. And the 
story might be ended with him, who 
died an exile on his sea-surrounded 
rock, the first emperor of France, the 
king and conqueror of Italy, the Cor- 
sican soldier, Napoleon. 

I will here take leave of this 
melancholy subject. I have touched 
upon it in adesultory way: but it is 
difficult to reduce eur sorows to system, 
or to array such recollections as these 
in the best order. For my own part, 
I have been content to relate them just 
as they occurred to me: let the reader 
submit, for once, to be as easily satisfi- 
ed as T was. 5. 
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THE NEW SERIES OF THE CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 


(Blackwood’s Mag. Feb.) 


i is now several years since we took 
occasion to review a work of this 
very interesting writer : yet he has not 
been idle. The Essay on the Charac- 
ter of King James I., which we take 
shame to ourselves for not noticing at 
the time when it was published,has not, 
we believe, gone into quite so extensive 
circulation as most of his works. This, 
perhaps, was to be expected, because it 
did not present the same variety of sub- 
jects, which commonly forms one of 
Mr.D’Israeli’s most pleasing attributes ; 
but, on the other hand, its very want of 
that popular charm, gave it something 
at least as acceptable, to those who read 
for other purposes than those of mere 
amusement. Without any formality of 
design or structure, Mr. D’Israeli, con- 
centrating his powers upon a most pic- 
turesque character, and a most pictu- 
resque time, threw great and permanent 
light upon both. His book, unpretend- 
ing in form and style, belongs to the 
true materials of English history. It is 
a work, which no student of our history 
ever can neglect, and which no intelli- 
gent one can ever undervalue. And we 
take this opportunity of expressing our 
opinion, that those readers of the For- 
tunes of Nigel, who have not looked 
into Mr. D’Israeli’s illustrations of the 
same personages, of which that brilliant 
novel furnishes so many entertaining 
views and sketches, must certainly be 
very ill-qualified to judge of the use 
which the novelist made of his histori- 
cal materials. [i is curious in every 
point of view, that the enthusiastic 
Scotchman should, on the whole, lower 
one’s notions of James ; and, that this 
intelligent Englishman should have 
been, about the same period, producing 
an effect so very opposite. We rather 
incline to think, that the author of Ni- 
gel had not read Mr. D’Israeli’s Essay 
at the time when he wrote his romance, 
and that if he had done so, he might 
have represented the character of James 
ina much higher point of view, as to 
some important things, without at all 
diminishing the graphic and delightful 
eflect of his portraiture. The fact is, 
[4 ATHENEUM von. 13, 


that James had really, in the midst of 
all his oddnesses and weaknesses, a 
much larger share of wit-—not Scots 
humour merely, but real sterling wit, 
than the readers of Nigel would be very 
apt to give him credit for. Mr.D’Isra- 
eli has in a few pages preserved about 
as many genuine bon-mots, capital bon- 
mots, masterly bon-mots, of * the brit- 
ish Solomon,” as are on record to the 
glory either of LouisXIV. or of Charles 
il. But we must be satisfied for the 
present with this brief reference. 

Here we have our author once more 
in a form and dress more nearly resem- 
bling what, for twenty years, we had 
been accustomed to consider as his own. 
——His books must live in honour, and 
in freshness, as long as our history and 
literature survive, and no man will turn 
over their pages, three hundred years 
hence, without saying to himself,— 
“ This was a man of indefatigable zeal, 
of elegant feelings, and, above all, of 
lofty purity of character.”—Alas ! in 
looking over the long line of literary 
names, (including many of the very 
highest ones too, how few shall we find 
thus enviably stainless ! No trick, no 
chicanery, no malice blots his career. 
He ever has been, and ever will be, the 
amiable and upright man of letters ; the 
true gentleman’s spirit guides him in 
every stroke of his pen, and he who 
might have so cheaply, and so safely, 
amused himself at our expence, has al- 
ways suppressed every suggestion of 
vanity, and aimed at nothing but our 
delight—that too, combined uniformly 
with our instruction. 

Such an author is certainly well enti- 
tled to the warmest gratitude of his lit- 
erary brethren, and we, who rather as- 
pire than pretend to beamong the num- 
ber of these, have always, we must con- 
fess, read his works with feelings of 
partiality, (that is not just the word, 
but our readers will understand us) ari- 
sing out of our feelings of respect for 
the moral character of the man himself. 
On his present work, the stamp of ele- 
vated humanity, and charitable sense, 
is, perhaps, more strongly impressed 
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than on any, even thie best of its prede- 
cessors. We fear not to say, that No 
MAN Who has perused these volumes at- 
tentively, can fail to bea great, a very 
great deal more knowing than he was 
when he began; and that the fault 
must be entirely his own, if he is not a 
creat deal wiser. The delicete and 
masterly exposure of past prejudices, 
their obscure origin,their pernicious in- 
fluence, and their gradual, reluctant,but 
irresistible decay, ought, at least, to 
improve men’s eyes for the: contempla- 
tion of those prejudices, by which the 
people around them are now separated 
and deluded—and in some of which, 
they themselves are pretty sure to be 
partakers. ‘The comparatively infant 
cause of Potirican ToLeRANce may 
be advanced by the mournful and hu- 
miliating history of that Rexrcerous 
TOLERANCE, of which so many great, 
wise, and good men, but lately regard- 
ed the very name with abhorrence— 
which now, however,has all names that 
are worth mentioning upon its side— 
and of which a few more years will pro- 
bably be sufficient to establish the final, 
consummating, and blessed triumph. 


We are not certain whether Mr. 
D’Israeli is, or is not, an Englishman 
born. We may venture, however, to 
mention, what is not, perhaps, univer- 
sally known, that he is by birth a mem- 
ber of ‘the Hebrew nation. Whether 
he does, or does not adhere to the reli- 
gion of his race, we are entirely igno- 
rant; for often as he has discussed top- 
ics connected with the history of relig- 
ious dispute, we have not, after a pretty 
close examination, been able to discov- 
er any one passage, from which it is 
possible to infer to what sect our author 
himself belongs. Our readers are not 
to imagine, that we are stating this as 
any thing for which he merits repre- 
hension. He writes as a historical and 
philosophical antiquarian ; his business, 
as such, is to lay before us strange and 
hidden facts, aud to educe from these, 
or induce us to educe from them, such 
lessons of charity as it becomes all men 
alike, whatever their persuasions may 
be, to cherish and dwell upon. But this 
is not all—we conceive, that to make 
known the fact of Mr. D’Israeli’s de- 
scent, is to heap new honours upon his 
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head. The race of Israel has indeed 
produced, in Spinoza, one of the most 
acute of metaphysicians, and it has giv- 
en to the modern world,in Mendelsohn, 
one of the profoundest of philosophers, 
“‘ the Plato of Germany ;” but its tri- 
umphs in this sort have been but few, 
anda D’Israeli is a new and a valuable 
triumph. The single fact that we owe 
to a Jewish citizen some of the most 
interesting researches which have illus- 
trated the literary, and we may add,the 
political history of our country—and 
some of the most delightful volumes, 
moreover, that adorn the English libra- 
ry—this single fact is worth volumes of 
prosing, and ought, of itself, to inspire 
more of that doctrine of charity and 
liberality, than all the many curious 
and recondite things, which Mr. D’Is- 
raeli has drawn from the dust of MSS. 
and the obscurity of forgotten folios, for 
the benevolent, and we do not fear to 
say, the eminently christian purpose of 
enforcing it. And since we have allu- 
ded to this matter, (we trust we have 
done so in a manner of which Mr.D’Is- 
raeli will not complain,) we may add, 
that his knowledge of the history, tra- 
ditions, and manners, and habits of the 
highly interesting people from whom 
he is sprung, has added to many of his 
writings, and, in particular, to the vol- 
umes now before us, a charm anda 
value, which, with all his talents, he 
could scarcely have conveyed, had it 
been otherwise. ‘To us, there is, we 
will confess, a most deep and solemn 
pathos, in some of the passages where 
he alludes, almost as it would seem in- 
voluntarily, to the mysterious fate of his 
nation—their sublime, criental dreams, 
their enthusiastic reverence of that 
which is old, and the wisdom of those 
picturesque sayings which still float 
among them, as they did among their 
ancestors, long before profane history 
had any existence. Such lingering tra- 
ces of feelings, that are anything but 
discreditable even to the heart of a very 
wise man, invest occasionally with a 
picturesque grace, and a certain pro- 
found interest at the same time, the 
disquisitions of a philosophic observer, 
who has, perhaps, done as much as any 
writer now living for the destruction ot 
idle prejudice, and absurd antipathies. 
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But, perhaps, we we ought to apologize 
even for the little we have presumed to 
say,astothis matter. 

Nothing can be more difficult, (talk- 
ing, of course, of small things,) than to 
set about reviewing a book of aAna,— 
which this is. There is nota single 
section of all the scores comprized in 
these volumes, from which we mighit 
not draw materials for a long and in- 
teresting article. As usual, however, 
our first object is to make known the 
general opinion we haye formed of the 
work, and thence, (when that opinion 
is favourable,) the propriety of buying 
and reading it without delay. We now 
tell our readers, that Mr. D’Israeli’s 
new book is full of rich and overflow- 
ing interest, as it could have been had 
this been the first appearance of a clev- 
er and thinking man, expressing him- 
self freely upon the most favourite sub- 
jects of his research and reflection. 
Therefore, it is a book which those who 
can buy such books ought immediately 
to possess. But we have, besides all 
this, to make out of it an article for 
Blackwood ; and, in truth, altho’ what- 
ever way we should take it, it would 
be difficult not to make a good article 
out of such a book, we are nevertheless 
much at a loss. We shall, without 
thinking or saying more, just turn over 
the volumes, and do as the suggestion 
of the moment may chance to be. 


A very pretty chapter “on False Po- 
litical Reports,” concludes thus, with 
two thingsthat Mr. D’Israeli is so ofteii 
happy in bringing together, a good sto- 
ry and a good hint. 


“ A stranger landing from Sicily, at a 
barber’s shop delivered all the particulars 
of the defeat of the Athenians: of which, 
however, the people were yet uninformed. 
The barber leaves untrimmed the reporter’s 
beard, and flies away to vent the news in 
the city, where he told the Archons what 
he had heard. The whole city was thrown 
into a ferment. The Archons called an 

« 
assembly of the people, and produced the 
luckless barber, who in his confusion could 
not give any satisfactory account of the 
first reporter. He was condemned as a 


Spreader of false news, and a disturber of 
the public quiet ; for the Athenians could 
not imagine that they were not invincible ! 
The barber was dragged to the wheel and 
tortured, till the disaster was more than 
confirmed. Bayle, referring to this story, 
observes, that had the barber reported a 
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victory, though it had proved to be false 
he would not have been punished: a shrewd 
observation, which occurred to him by the 
different fate of Stratocles. This person 
persuaded the Athenians to perform a pub- 
lic sacrifice and thanksgiving for a victory 
obtained at sea, though he well knew at 
the time that the Athenian fleet had been 
totally defeated. When the calamity could 
no longer be concealed, the people charged 
him with being an impos‘or ; but Stratocles 
saved his life and mollified their anger by 
the pleasant turn he gave to the whole af- 
fair. ‘Have I done you an injury?’ said 
he. ‘Is it not owing to me that you have 
spent three days in the pleasures of victo- 
ry?’ I think that this spreader of good, 
but fictitious news, should have occupied 
the wheel of the luckless barber, who had 
spread bad but true news; for the barber 
had no intention of deception, buat Strato- 
cles had ; and the question here to be tried, 
was not the truth or the falsity of the re- 
ports, but whether the reporters intended 
to deceive their fellow-citizens’? The 
‘Chronicle’ and the ‘Post’ must be chal- 
lenged on such a jury, and ail the race of 
news-scribes, whose Patin characterises as 
hominum genus audacissimum mendacissi- 
mum avidissimum. Latin superlatives are 
too rich to suffer a translation.” 


We recommend the following, from 
a chapter “ on Parody,” to those who 
have ever listened with aught but scorn 
to the railers against the famous 
Chaldee MS. Who are the personages 
alluded to in the beginning of the ex- 
tract ? We rather suspect Sir Walter 
Scott and Washington Irving, which 
last elegant author first appeared to 
the world, we believe, in a quizzical 
parody of the Lay of the Last Min- 
strel. The story, we doubt not isa 
true one; and we know of few other 
living poets and living parodists, capa- 
ble of behaving so sensibly. 


“ A lady of bas bleu celebrity (the term 
is getting odious, particularly to our s¢a- 
vantes) had two friends, whom she equally 
admired—an elegant poet and his parodist, 
She had contrived to prevent their meeting 
as long as her stratagems lasted, till at 
length she apologised to the serious bard 
for inviting him when his mock umbra was 
to be present. Astonished, she perceived 
that both men of genius felt a mutual es- 
teem for each other's opposite talent; the 
ridiculed had perceived no malignity in the 
playfulness of the parody, and even seemed 
to consider it as a compliment, aware that 
parodists do not waste their talent on ob- 
scure productions ; while the ridiculer him- 
self was very sensible that he was the in- 
ferior poet, The lady-critic had imagined 
that parody must necessarily be malicious ; 
and in some cases it is said those on whom 
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the parody has been performed, have been 
of the same opinion. 

“Parody strongly resembles mimicry, 
a principle in human nature not so artifi- 
cial as it appears. Man may well be defi- 
ned a mimetic animal. The Afri an boy, 
who amused the whole kafle he journeyed 
with, by mimicking the gestures and ‘the 
voice of the auctioneer who had sold him 
at the slave-market a few days before, 
could have had no sense of scorn, of supe- 
riority, or of malignity ; the boy experien- 
ced merely the pleasure of repeating atti- 
tudes aad intonatiens which‘had so forcibly 
exciied his interest. The’ numérous paro- 
dies of Hamlet’s soliloquy were never made 
in derision of that solemn monologue, no 
more than the travesties of Virgil by Scar- 
ron and Cotton; their authors were never 
so gaily mad as that. We WAVE PARO- 
Dirs ON THE Psatms By LuTuER; Dods- 
ley parodied the book of Chronicles, and 
RANKuuN’s most beautiful story of Abra- 
fam is A PARODY ON THE ScCRIPTURE- 
STYLE ; nol one of these writers, however, 
proposed to ridicule their originals ; some in- 
genuily in the application was all that they 
intended,” 


CURES FOR LOVE. 

‘** There are crimes for which men are 
hanged, but of which they might easily 
have been cured by physical means. Per- 
sons out of their senses with love, by throw- 
ing themselves into a river, and being drag- 
ged out nearly lifeless, have recovered their 
senses, and lost their bewildering passion. 
Submersion was discovered to be a cure for 
some mental disorders, by altering the state 
of the body, as Van Helmont notices 
‘ was happily practised in England.’ With 
the circumstance this sage of chemistry al- 
ludes to, ] am unacquainted ;_ but this ex- 
traordinary practice was certainly known 
to the Italians ; for, in one of the tales of 
Poggio we finda mad doctor of Milan, who 
was celebgated for curing lunatics and de- 
moniacs in a certain time. | His practice 
consisted in placing them in a great high- 
walled court-yard, in the midst of which 
there was a deep well full of water, cold as 
ice. When ademoniac was brought to this 
physician, he had the patient bound to a 
pillar in the well till the water ascended to 
the knees, or higher, and even to the 
neck, as he deemed their malady required. 
In their bodily pain they appear to have 
forgot their melancholy ; thus by the ter- 
rors of the repetition of cold water, a man 
appears to have been frightened into his 
senses! A physician has informed me ofa 
yemarkable case: a lady with a disordered 
mind resolves on death, and swallowed 
much more than half a pint of laudanum ; 
she closed her curtains in the evening, took 
a farewell of her attendants, and flattered 
herself she should never awaken from her 
sleep. In the morning, however, notwith- 
standing this incredible dose, she awoke in 
the agonies of death. By the usual means 
she was enabled to get rid of the poison she 
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had so largely taken, and not only recover. 
ed her life, but what is more extraordinary, 
her perfect senses! The physician conjec- 
tures that it was the influence of ker disor- 
dered mind over her body, which prevent- 
ed this vast quantity of laudanum from its 
usual action by terminating in death.” 


In the chapter “ on New Words,” 
Mr. D’Israeli, we think, crows rather 
too much about what he thinks a great 
feat of his own, the introduction of the 
word “ father-land” into our mother- 
tongue. It was at the best merely 
adopting the German or Dutch “ vater- 
land ;” but although Coleridge, Byron, 
and Southey, have all used it since in 
verse, we much doubt whether it will ev- 
er be a real thorough-going English 
word. However, let it take its chance ; 
but neither D’Israeli, nor any of these 
poets, are quite entitled to claim the 
privilege of Virgil and Varro. The 
chapter contains, however, some amu- 
sing things ; and inter alia a sly cut 
at the Cockneys, whom Mr. D’IL., of 
course, abominates. 


‘There are three foul corrupters of a 
language; caprice, affectation, and igno- 
rance! Such fashionable cant terms as 
‘‘ theatricals,”’ and “ musicals,” invented by 
the flippant Topham,still survive among his 
confraternity of frivolity. A lady eminent 
for the elegance of her taste, and of whom 
one of the best judges, the celebrated Miss 
Edgeworth, observed to me, that she spoke 
the purest and most idiomatic English she 
had ever heard, threw out an observation 
which might be extended to a great deal of 
our present fashionable vocabulary. She 
is now old enough, she said, to have lived 
to hear the vulgarisms of her youth adopt- 
ed in drawing-room circles. To lunch, 
now so familiar from the fairest lips, in her 
youth was only known in the servants’ hall. 
An expression very rife of late among our 
young ladies, a nice man, whatever it may 
mean, whether the man resembles a pud- 
ding, or something more nice, conveys the 
offensive notion that they are ready to eat 
him up! Twaddle for a while succeeded 
bore ; but bore has recovered the suprema- 
cy. We want another Swift to give a new 
edition of his ‘ Polite Conversation.’ A dic- 
tionary of barbarisms too might be collected’ 
from some wretched neologists, whose pens 
are now at work ! Lord Chesterfield, in h 
exhortations to conform to Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary, was desirous, however, that the 
great-lexicographer should add as an ap- 
pendix, ‘4 WNeological Dictionary, con- 
taining those polite though perhaps not 
strictly grammatical, words and phrases 
commonly used, and sometimes understood 
by the beau-monde.’ This last phrase was 
doubtless a contribution! Such a diction4: 











yy had already appeared in the French lan- 
guage, drawn up by two caustic critics, 
who in the Dictionnaire neologique al’usage 
des beaux Esprits du Siécle, collected to- 
gether the numerons unlucky inventions of 
affectation, with their modern authorities ! 
A collection of the fine words and phrases 
culled from some very modern poetry, 
might show the real amount of the favours 
bestowed on us. 


x *« * * *® 


“ A collection of picturesque words, found 
among our ancient writers, would constitute 
a precious supplement to the history of our 
language. Far more expressive than our 
term of executioner is their solemn one of 
the deathsman ; than our vagabond their 
scatterling. How finely Herrick employs 
the word pittering as applied to the grass- 
hopper! It describes its peculiar shrill and 
short cry.* Envy ‘ dusking the lustre’ of 
genius, is a verb lost for us,but which gives 
a more precise expression to the feeling 
than any other words which we could use. 

“ The late Dr. Boucher, of whose pro- 
jected Thesaurus of our ancient English lan- 
guage we only possess the first letter of the 
alphabet, while the great and precious por- 
tion is suffered to moulder away among his 
family,t in the prospectus of that work, 
did me the honour, then a young writer, 
to quote an opinion I had formed early in 
life of the purest source of neology—which 
is the revival of old words. 

* Words, that wise Bacon or brave Rawleigh spake !” 

“We have lost many exquisite and pic- 
turesque expressions through the dulness 
of our lexicographers, or their deficiency in 
that profounder study of our writers which 
their labours require far more than they 
themselves know. The natural graces of 
our language have been impoverished! The 
genius that throws its prophetic eye over 
the language, and the taste that must come 
from Heaven, no lexicographer imagines 
are required to accompany him amidst a 
hbrary of old books!”’ 


The last and longest chapter in this 
volume is “on Proverbs.” It is full of 
interest, but not (to us at least) of nov- 
elty. We never can be weary of good 
proverbs ; but we think we have seen 
elsewhere almost all those which Mr. 
D’Israeli here mentions, and we think 
we have seen them explained and com- 
mented on too, As for the English 
ones, he evidently has done little but 
turn over Heywood, Ray, and espec- 
ially Grose; for although he does not 
name the jolly captain, he has been con- 
siderably obliged to him. 





“The ery of the grasshopper is pit! pit! pit! 
quickly repeated. 
+ © shame! shame ! 
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‘A member of the House of Commons, 
in the reign of Elizabeth, made a speech 
entirely composed of the most homely prov- | 
erbs. The subject was a bill against dou- 
ble-payments of book-debts. Knavish 
tradesmen were then in the habit of swelling 
out their book-debts with those who took 
credit, particularly to their younger custom- 
ers. One of the members who began to 
speak, ‘ for very fear shook,’ and stood 
silent. This nervous orator was followed 
by a blunt and true representative of the 
famous governor of Barataria, delivering 
himself thus—‘ It is now my chance to 
speak something, and that without hum- 
ming or hawing. I think this is a good 
law. Even reckoning makes long friends. 
As far goes the penny as the penny’s mas- 
ter. Vigilantibus non dormientibus jura 
subveniunt. Pay the reckoning over-night, 
and you shall not be troubled in the mora- 
ing. If ready money be mensura publica, 
let every one cut his coat according to his 
cloth. When his old suit is in the wane, 
let him stay till that his money bring a new 
suit in the increase.” 

oF? 4 ..@- 2: 2 


‘¢ There are, indeed, proverbs connected 
with the characters of eminent men; they 
were either their favourite ones, or have 
originated with themselves: such a collec- 
tion would form an historical curiosity. To 
the celebrated Bayard are the French in- 
debted for a military proverb, which some 
of them still repeat. Ce que le gantelet 
gagne le gorgerin le mange. ‘What the 
gauntlet gets, the gorget consumes.’ That 
reflecting soldier well calculated the profits 
ofa military life, which consumes, in the 
pomp and waste which are necessary for its 
maintenance, the slender pay it receives, 
and even what its rapacity sometimes ac- 
quires. The favourite proverb of Erasmus 
was Festina lente! ‘ Hasten slowly!’ 
He wished it to be inscribed wherever it 
could meet our eyes ; on public buildings, 
and on our rings and seals. One ofour own 
statesmen used a favourite sentence, which 
has enlarged our stock of national proverbs. 
Sir Amias Pawlet, when he perceived too 
much hurry in any business, was accustom- 
ed to say, ‘Stay a while, to makean end 
the sooner.’ Oliver Cromwell's coarse, 
but descriptive proverb, conveys the con- 
tempt he felt for some of his mean and 
troublesome coadjutors: ‘ Nits will be 
lice!’ The Italians have a proverb, which 
has been occasionally applied to certain po- 
jitical personages :— 


Egli e quelle che Dio vuole ; 
E sara quelle che Dio vorra. 
* He is what God pleases ; 

He shall be what God wills !’ 


Ere this was a proverb, it had served as an 
embroidered motto on the mystical mantle 
of Castruccio Castricani. That military 
genius, who sought to revolutionize Italy, 
and aspired to the sovereignty, lived long 
enough to repent the wild romantic ambi- 
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tion which provoked all Italy to confede- 
rate against him; the mysterious motto he 
assumed entered into the proverbs of his 
country ! The berder proverb of the Doug- 
lasses, ‘It were better to hear the lark sing 
than the mouse cheep,’ was adopted by ev- 
ry border chief, toexpress, as Sir Walter 
Scott observes, what the great Bruce had 
pointed out, that the woods and hills of their 
country were their safest bulwarks, instead 
of the fortified places, which the English 
surpassed their neighbours in the arts of as- 
sauiting or defending. ‘These illystrations 
indicate one of the sources of proverbs ; 
they have often resulted from the spontane- 
ous emotions or the profound reflections of 
some extraordinary individual, whose ener- 
getic expression was caught by a faithful 
ear, never to perish !” 


In perusing the following, which is 
the best paragraph in this chapter, our 
readers will perceive something of what 
we alluded to a little ago,—and we 
think agree with us, as tu the effect of 
the Hebraic Lore. 


“ Proverbs peculiarly national, while they 
convey tous the modes of thinking, will 
consequently indicate the modes of acting 
among apeople. The Romans had a pro- 
verbial expression for their last stake in 
play, rem ad triaries venisse, ‘ the reserve 
are engaged!’ a proverbial expression, 
from which the military habits of the peo- 
ple might be inferred; the triarii being 
their reserve. A proverb has preserved a 
curious custom of ancient coxcombry, 
which originally came from the Greeks. To 
men of effeminate manners in their dress, 
they applied the proverb of Unico digitulo 
scalpit caput. Scratching the head with a 
single finger was, it seems, done by the 
critically nice youths in Rome, that they 
might not discompose the economy of their 
hair. The Arab, whose unsettled existence 
makes him miserable and interested, says, 
‘Vinegar given is better than’ honey 
bought.’ Every thing of high esteem with 
him who is so often parched in the desert 
is described as milk—‘ How large his flow 
of milk!’ is a proverbial expression with 
the Arab, to distinguish the most copious 
eloquence. To express a state of perfect 
repose, the Arabian proverbis, ‘ I throw 
the rein over my back ;’ an allusion to the 
loosening of the cords of the camels, which 
are thrown over their backs when they are 
sent to pasture. We discover the rustic 
manner of our ancient Britons in the Cam- 
brian proverbs ; many relate to the hedge. 
‘The cleanly Briton is seen in the hedge : 
the horse looks not on the hedge but the 
corn: the bad husband’s hedge is full of 
gaps.’ The state of an agricultural people 
appears in such proverbs as, ‘ You must 
not count your yearlings till May-day :’ 
and their proverbial sentence for old age is, 
‘ An old man’s end is to keep sheep!’ Turn 
from the vagrant Arab and the agricultural 


Briton to a nation existing ina high state 
of artificial civilization; the Chinese prov- 
erbs frequently allude to magnificent build- 
ings. Affecting a more solemn exterior 
than all other nations, a favourite proverb 
with them is,‘ A grave and majestic outside 
is, as it were, the palace of the soul.’ Their 
notion of government is quite architectural. 
They say, ‘ A sovereign may be compared 
to a hall ; his officers to the steps that lead 
to it; the people to the ground on which 
they stand’ What should we think ofa 
people who had a proverb, that ‘ He who 
gives blows is a master, he who gives none 
is a dog!’ We should instantly decide on 
the mean and servile spirit of those who 
could repeat it; and such we find to have 
been that of the Bengalese, to whom the de- 
grading proverb belongs, derived from the 
treatment they were used to receive frem 
their Mogul rulers, who answered the 
claims of their creditors by a vigorous ap- 
plication of the whip! In some of the He- 
brew proverbs we are struck by the frequent 
allusions of that fugitive people to their own 
history The cruel oppression exercised 
by the ruling power, and the confidence in 
their hope of change in the day of retribu- 
tion, was delivered in this Hebrew proverb 
—‘ When the tale of bricks is doubled, Mo- 
ses comes !’ The fond idolatry of their de- 
votion to their ceremonial law, and to every 
thing connected with their sublime Theoc- 
racy, in their Magnificent temple, is finely 
expressed by this proverb— None ever took 
a stone out of the Temple, but the dust did 
fly into his eyes.’ Peyssonel, who long re- 
sided among the Turks, observes, that their 
proverbs are full of sense, ingenuity, and 
elegance, the surest test of the intellectual 
abilities of any nation. He said this to 
correct the volatile opinion of De Tott, 
who to convey an idea of their stupid pride, 
quotes one of their favourite adages, of 
which the truth and candour are admira- 
ble: ‘Riches in the Indies, wit in Europe, 
and pomp among the Ottomans.’ ”’ 


We had marked somewhere in this 
volume, but cannot now discover it, a 
passage in which Mr.D’Israeli mentions 
the curious facts,that THE MAIDEN was 
introduced into Scotland by Earl Mor- 
ton, and that he was the first person 
who suffered by it ; and that M. Guil- 
lotine, a French surgeon, who gave his 
name to an improvement of the Maiden, 
died also, at the beginning of theFrench 
Revolution, by his own invention. M. 
D’Israeli_ will not disdain to receive 
another story of the same sort from us, 
although about a much _ obscurer per- 
son,—viz. Deacon Brodie, who was ex- 
ecuted about 30 years ago, for robbing 
the Excise office in Edinburgh, and 
who really was both a man of very gen- 
teel birth, and in his manners more o! 











the Macheath than any body that has 
appeared for the last fifty years :-— 

his gay Deacon of the carpenters of 
Edinburgh invented the drop by which 
all criminals now suffer in Britain— 
and, strange to say, he was the first 
man who was hanged on his own com- 
modious gallows. His friends had 
some notion that the new invention 
might not do the business so effectually 
as the old leap from a ladder in the 
Grass-market, and they prevailed on 
himself to adopt some device ofa silver 
tube inserted in the wind-pipe, for the 
purpose of still further reducing the 
chances. The Deacon came forth 
very gaily with his silver tube, a well- 
dressed peruque, and a very grand silk 
waistcoat—but alas ! “ Brodie’s drop” 
was too much for Brodie! The Dea- 
con’s body resisted every efiort that 
was made towards producing re-anima- 
tion. We have reason to say we know 
this, for we are old enough to have of- 
ten talked with the surgeon who was 
present when the experiment was made. 
{t is true, that a foolish story of his 
having revived in great style, and in- 
deed lived to be, under another name, a 
leading member of Congress in theUni- 
ted States of America,—was long very 
prevalent in this quarter—where, per- 
haps, the absurd fiction may not even 
yet be entirely without its dupes. 


We have, after all, noticed but a very 
few of the chapters into which the first 
of these delightful volumes is divided ; 
but we fear our limits must circumscribe 
us still more, as to the equally or per- 
haps even richer two that remain be- 
hind. Of the three, the second is that 
which will probably be most frequently 
referred to by future historians of our 
own country. In it are given a vast 
number of most interesting particulars 
about Sir Walter Rawleigh—an old fa- 
vourite of D’Israeli ; and the circum- 
stances of that wonderful man’s beha- 
viour at his death, now for the first 
lime minutely set forth, present, to be 
Sure, a most extraordinary contrast to 
the scenes of humiliating chicanery 
which were acted by him at the com- 
mencement of his imprisonment, and 
which our author has also had the merit 
of disclosing. How often,however,hias 
the history of mankind exhibited the 
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different manner in which a man lives 
and dies! Rawleigh, who could stoop — 
to medicate his face into pimples, for 
the sake of avoiding imprisonment, 
could afterwards calmly devote the lei- 
sure of his dungeon to the composition 
of immortal works of genius, and at 
length when the fatal day did come, it 
found him ready to receive his death 
with the constancy of a hero, and the 
calmness of a philosopher. Dearn is 
a favourite theme of D’Israeli’s, and 
there is a chapter here entitled “ the 
Book of Death,” which will be read 
with the deepest interest. In record- 
ing the manner in which so many illus- 
trious men have made their exits, our 
author has forcibly recalled to us a no- 
tion which we ourselves have long en- 
tertained ; we mean that of making a 
compilation of accounts of violent 
deaths of men and women of all ages 
and countries. A couple of volumes, 
for which our common-place book al- 
ready contains abundant materials, 
might probably be sufficient for a con- 
densed abstract of the minute particu- 
lars of many hundred scenes of this 
kind :-—-and perhaps we might seek in 
vain for a better motto than is to be 
found in the page of D’Israeli. What 
wouldBlackwood give us,or what would 
Murray give D’Israeli, for such a book? 
Speak, Bibliopoles, speak, or die ! 

M. D’Israeli is a great believer in the 
doctrine that men’s characters and tem- 
pers may be traced in their hand-wri- 
ting. Yet heoften meets with puzzling 
exceptions ; as, for example,— 


“Tam intimately acquainted with the 
hand-writings of five of our great poets.— 
The first in early lifeacquired among Scot- 
tish advocates a hand-writing which cannot 
be distinguished from that of his ordinary 
brothers ; the second, educated in public 
schools, where writing is shamefully neglec- 
ted, composes his sublime or sportive verses 
in a school-boy’s ragged scrawl, as if he 
had never finished his tasks with the writ- 
ing-master: the third writes his highly- 
wrought poetry in the common hand of a 
merchant’s clerk, from early commercial 
avocations ; the fourth has all that finished 
neatness, which polishes his verses ; while 
the fifth is a specimen of a full mind, not 
in the habit of correction or alteration ; so 
that he appears to be printing down his 
thoughts without a solitary erasure. The 
hand-writing of the first and third poets, 
not indicative of their character, we have 
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accounted for; the others are admirable 
specimens of characteristic autographs.” 


Perhaps some of our readers may 
like to be told, that M.D’Israeli alludes 
to Sir W. Scott, Lord Byron, Rogers, 
Campbell, and Southey, and we can 
verify, if it were necessary, the accura- 
cy of his statements. We could easily 
give a copious paragraph in addition to 
his, about others of our contemporary 
authors. Wordsworth’s hand-writing 
is clumsy, strong, and unequal—more 
unequal thanany great man’s autograph 
we have ever happened to see. Cole- 
ridge’s is a beautiful but very quaint 
and eccentric one: it is more like the 
“ The Ancient Mariner” than “ Gen- 
evieve’’---and not in the least like “The 
Friend.” Mr. Crabbe writes like an 
elegant woman, every dot marked, but 
the lines flowing and sweetly formed. 
One, to look at it, would rather suspect 
him of a soft sentimental novel than of 
“‘SirEustace Gray,” or “PeterGrimes.” 
Mr.Jefirey writes as if he wrote against 
time with a stick dipt in ink—never 
was such a hideous unintelligible scrawl]: 
Yet there is a power and vivacity about 
it not unlike the man. It is quick, 
careless, and inaccurate to the last de- 
gree,—the hand of a Reviewer—not 
of an Author. Mr. Gifford, again, has 
the slow distinct formal fingers of a 
commentator—yet his hand-writing isa 
striking one too in some particulars. 
Hogg’s autograph seems as if it had 
never been designed but for painfully 
chronicleing of small beer. It is stiff, 
rigid, scraggy—he could no more exe- 
cute a flourish than a hexameter—but 
then-the author of the Queen’s Wake 
taught himself to write tom imitation 
of printed books at twenty years of age. 
Allan Cunningham writes a good run- 
ring well-fashioned hand—his tasteful 
eye, conversant with the finest forms of 
art, has enabled him to sink the stone- 
mason. Mr.Wrangham’s hand-writing 
has the accurate and beautiful precision 
of his classical style. Theodore Hook 
writes as if he had penned billets-doux 
rather than comedies. Odoherty,strange 
contradiction, boasts one of the most 
easy, and, at the same time, finished 
autographs in the world—one would 
swear he was as incapable of inditing a 
blackguard ballad as Southey himself. 





Mr. Canning’s penmanship has all the 
chasteness, and at the same time all the 
nervous weight of his mind. But there 
is not the least of his ornamental rheto- 
rick in its turns. Mr. Peel writes a 
sober, scholarlike hand—a true Christ- 
church fist. Cobbett’s hand-writing is 
very like Brougham’s, only thicker in 
the hairstroke, and the pen not quite so 
decently made. Old Henry M‘Kenzie 
still writes as if he were under five- 
and-thirty, we mean as to the ease 
and firmness of the hand—the shapes 
are not like the author of Julia de 
Roubigné, but the exchequer attorney. 
Professor Egan’s hand-writing was a 
very fine one when he wrote the first 
Boxiana ; but he has now acquired a 
slovenly use of the bunch of fives. Cro- 
ly writes with a furious, rambling, ex- 
cursive, but most vigorous paw. : 

To conclude—-for there is no end to 
this sort of thing—Dr. Brewster 
scratches, as if with a hen’s foot, his 
polished sentences, so full of scientific 
precision in their composition. Mr. 
Leslie writes as if he were a duck splut- 
tering out of a dubble-——-Dr. Chalmers 
as if he were amadman—and Mr. Ter- 
ry so perfectly like Sir Walter Scott, 
that we have often heard neither of 
them ever durst swear to his signature 
without mentioning that circumstance. 
—From our living Poets D’Israeli 
passes to our dead Kings— 


*¢ Oldys, in one of his curious notes, was 
struck by the distinctness of character in the 
hand-writing of several of our kings. 

“¢ Henry the Eighth wrote a strong 
hand, but as if he had seldom a good pen.’ 
The vehemence of his character conveyed 
itself into his writing; bold, hasty, and 
commanding, I have no doubt the assertor 
of the Pope’s supremacy and its triumphant 
destroyer, split many a good quill. 

‘“«¢ Edward the Sixth wrote a fair legible 
hand.’.—We have this promising young 
prince’s diary, written by his own hand; 
in all respects he was an assiduous pupil, 
and he had scarcely learnt to write and to 
reign when we lost him. 

“¢Queen Elizabeth wrote an upright 
hand, like the bastard Italian.’ She was 
indeed a most elegant caligrapher, whom 
Roger Ascham had taught all the elegances 
of the pen. The French editor of the little 
autographical work I have noticed has giv- 
en the autograph of her name, which slice 
usually wrote in a very large tall character, 
and painfully elaborate. He accompanies 
it with one of the Scottish Mary, who at 
times wrote elegantly, though usually in 








uneven lines; when in haste and distress 
of mind, in several letters during her im- 
prisonment which I have read, much the 
contrary. The French editor makes this 
observation :—‘ Who could believe that 
these writings are of the same epoch ?— 
The first denotes asperity and ostentation ; 
the second indicates simplicity, softness, 
and nobleness. The one is that of Eliza- 
beth, Queen of England ; the other that of 
her cousin, Mary Stuart. The difference 
of these two hand-writings answers most 
evidently to that of their characters.’ 

«¢ James the First wrote a poor ungain- 
ly character, all awry, and not ina straight 
line” James certainly wrote a slovenly 
scrawl, strongly indicative of that personal 
negligence which he carried into all the lit- 
tle things of life; and Buchanan, who had 
made him an excellent scholar, may receive 
the disgrace of his pupil’s ugly scribble, 
which sprawls about his careless and inele- 
gant letters. 

“¢ Charles the first wrote a fair open 
Italian hand, and more correctly, perhaps, 
than any prince we ever had.’ Charles was 
the first of our monarchs who intended to 
have domiciliated taste in the kingdom, and 
it might have been conjectured from this 
unfortunate prince, who so finely discrimi- 
nated the manners of the different painters, 
which are in fact their hand-writings, that 
he would not have been insensible to the 
elegances of the pen. 

““¢ Charles the Second wrote a little fair 
running hand, as if he wrote in haste, or 
uneasy till he had done.’ Such was the 
writing to have been expected from this il- 
lustrious vagabond, who had much to write, 
often in odd situations, and could never get 
rid of his naturak restlessness and vivacity. 

“« James the Second writ a large fair 
hand.’ It is characterised by the phlegma- 
tic temper, as an exact detailer of occur- 
rences, and the matter-of-business genius 
of the writer. 

“¢ Queen Anne wrote a fair round hand :’ 
that is the writing she had been taught by 
her master, probably without any altera- 
“ion of manner naturally suggested by her- 
self; the copying hand of a common cliar- 
acter,”’ 

To these also we shall make a few 
additions. George the First signed 
his name in a high, stiff, ungainly style. 
George the Second even worse—as 
ugly, and feebler. The late King 
wrote a fine and free, though old-fash- 
ioned hand. It was just what might 
have been expected from his temper 
and character—extremely plain—ex- 
tremely uniform—completely the hand- 
writing of a high-bred gentleman, des- 
titute of the slightest affectation. Of 
his present Majesty’s performance we 
have never happened to see more than 
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some signatures. ‘There is not a man 
in the island that could make such a 
capitalG. The whole George !s writ-’ 
ten as if without lifting the pen—the 
letters small, round, distinct, and beau- 
tiful in the highest degree. The R is 
not equal to the G, but still boldly done 
and beautiful too. There is about the 
whole effect something eminently grace- 


ful,and PRINCELY. 
We find that no room is left for tue 


many rich chapters that we had mark- 
ed out for quotations and remarks in 
the third and last volume. But we 
must, in parting with an author whohas 
now and heretofore furnished us with 
so much information, quote @ short 
passage in which he himself admirably 
draws out one of the most important 
morals his labours have been designed 
to elucidate and impress. After a great 
variety of delightful things, be thus con- 
cludes his chapter on the “ true Sour- 
ces of Secret History.” 


“¢ The appetite for Remains,’ as the no- 
ble author whom I have already alluded to 
calls it, may then be a very wholesome one, 
if it provides the only materials by which 
our popular histories can be corrected, and 
often infuse a freshness into a story, which, 
after being copied from book to book, in- 
spires another to tell it for the tenth time! 
Thus are the sources of SECRET HISTORY 
unsuspected by the idler and the superficial, 
among those masses of untouched manu- 
scripts—thatsubterraneous history!—wh! ch 
indeed may terrify the indolent, bewil der 
the inexperienced, and confound the judic- 
ious, if they have not acquired the knowl- 
edge which not only decides on facts and 
opinions, but on the authorities which have 
furnished them. Popular historians have 
written to their readers ; each with different 
views, but all alike form the open documents 
of history ; like fee’d advocates, they de- 
claim, or like special pleaders, they keep 
only on one side of their case; they are 
seldom zealous to push on their cross-exam- 
inations ; for they come to gain their cause, 
and not to hazard it ! 

“Time will make the present age as ob- 
solete as the last, for our sons will cast a 
new light over the ambiguous scenes which 
distract their fathers ; they will know how 
some things happened, for which we can- 
not account; they will witness how many 
characters we have mistaken ; they will be 
told many of those secrets which our con- 
temporaries hide from us; they will pause 
at the ends of our beginnings; they will 
read the perfect story of man, | which can 
never be told while it is proceeding. All 
this is the possession of posterity, because 
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they will judge without our passions; and 
allthis we ourselves have been enabled to 
possess, by the srcreT uistory of the last 
two ages !” 


Mr. D’Israeli is well entitled to give 
adyice to those who possess curious 
MSS., and he gives it. Let them en- 
trust these treasures to the British Mu- 
seum. ‘There, if there is no objection 
to the MSS. being read, those most able 





to profit by the perusal of them have 
easy access. 


And now farewell, amiable and in- 
teresting D’Israeli. Long may your 
zeal rouse ambition ; long may your 
triumphs sustain studious ardour ; and, 
above all, long may your pure example 
guide those who follow your footsteps. 
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GHOSTS. 


Ww E hope our readers will not say 

that we are absolutely bewitched 
in bringing forward such an article as 
this in so incredulous an age. Cer- 
tainly we have not the least objection 
to people arguing themselves out of su- 
perstitious habits of believing what the 
best authors and historians have, in the 
most solemn manner, related to us ; 
still we must do our duty by presenting 
such to their observations. Some cred- 
ulous people have been apt to enter- 


~ tain an opinion of Xenophon, Thucy- 


dides, Livy, Tacitus, and the like. 
But Tom Thumb is a fiction, so is Or- 
lando ; the seven champions is no bet- 
ter, and there’s little more to be said 
for Bevis of Southampton. Therefore, 
the Greek and Latin historians may be 
all swept as rubbish out of libraries, or 
else set upon the same shelves with the 
others, as being of equal credit and au- 
thority with them: And it would be 
pleasant to see Orlando and Herodo- 
tus, Xenophon and St. George, Tom 
Thumb and Tacitus, Diodorus Si- 
culus and the Three Children in the 
Wood, set by one another. But it is to 
be supposed they do actually stand to- 
gether in your studies. Now there 
having been an astonishing confedera- 
cy amongst several sorts of mechanics 
or tradesmen to keep up the belief of 
ghosts or apparitions, whose trades 
are in a great measure supported by 
this very fear of hobgoblins, we are 
the more obliged to go into this subject, 
quoting authorities ; for if they are cor- 
rect in this, then we are otherwise ; 
if incorrect in thus getting their living 
by these by-roads, then they should 
be exposed. There is little doubt also 
that they invent stories of ghosts, nois- 
es, scratchings, odd appearances, un- 


accountable somethings, to amuse, or 
to frighten people with, not scrupling 
to mention even time and place where 
such and such apparitions have been 
seen. This, it seems too, has been a 
practice amongst them ever since the 
time of Constantine the Great, and 
earlier too. But to the point: the 
trades more immediately concerned in 
this plot, are booksellers, shoe-makers, 
and tallow-chandlers, and by inference 
printers, stationers, type-founders, 
leather-sellers, and butchers, are acces- 
saries, are therefore equally guilty, if 
it be guilt. First, as to the booksellers, 
those midwives of muses and of ghosts ; 
why, a well-selected collection of 
strange and wonderful accounts makes 
a good copyright, and furnishes a very 
decent annuity. We have heard of 
one who purchased a small estate out 
of a little successful book of apparitions 
which passed through 39 editions; in 
memory of which the grateful booksell- 
er hung up the picture ofa ghost walk- 
ing in a charch-yard, for his sign, and 
had the devil engraved upon his seal 
for his coat of arms. Nothing sells a 
magazine better than such stories, as 
Mr. Blackwood knows, who has lately 
taken to raking up those very old af- 
fairs written by Matthew Paris, who, 
as some people think, should be quoted 
in any thing but this. As to the in- 
ferior elass of the trade, it is said that 
they maintain a correspondence in all 
parts of the country, to give them no- 
tice of every odd thing that happens, 
which is capable of improvement, or 
in other words, worked up into a good 
plausible story of ghosts or hobgoblins. 
The prices given are proportional to 
the probable value and success of the 
stories which they purchase ; so that 
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perhaps 20 or 30 guineas will be 
promptly paid for the materials for a 
neat clever story, in which strange 
scenes of noises, voices, and visions 
are artfully connected and set together. 
Another such ghest story (said to be 
done by De Foe) as is prefixed to 
Drelincourt’s Reflections on Death, 
would be worth full 500/. and we are 
surprised not to have had, in this age of 
genius anew one. Some of the pro- 
prietors of weekly number publications 
have had vast collections of these rela- 
tions by them, which, for the most 
part are reckoned as good as old gold, 
and we have heard that one of the 
prime hands in this way paid his 
daughter’s portion of 3000/. in manu- 
scripts of apparitions and haunted 
houses, which her husband, one of the 
same trade, was as well pleased with as 
ready money. Just like the Stocks, 
the value of these depends upon the 
season. When the dark nights come 
on, and servant girls, fools, and chil- 
dren are most afraid, this sort of stock 
rises. With respect to the shoema- 
makers, it is natural they should wish 
people to wear out their shoes as fast 
as possible, and in order to this, ’tis a 
very natural step to fudge up an ill re- 
port of certain church-yards and bury- 
ing-grounds, as places said to be haunt- 
ed. Abundance of people choose, 
therefore, to take a compass of 3 or 4 
miles round about, rather than go 
through the church yard, where they 
might see something in a white sheet, 
and consequently be frightened. In 
the country, they will even go through 
thick and thin, muddy lanes and 
splashy grounds, to avoid such ordeals, 
sacrificing soal-leather to soul-fear ; 
sometimes, they will even leave both 
shoes sticking in the mud behind them 
if they hear a noise near a church-yard 
that may not be accounted for, so 
that it is manifestly the interest of 
the shoemaker to pretend to be- 
lieve in the existence of ghosts. 
What a world of shoes were worn out 
tramping after the Cock-lane ghost, 
that deceived the great Dr. Johnson, 
and the Tiverton ghost of more recent 
days, that deceived a reverend divine; 
ihese are the golden days of Crispin. 
With regard to the tallow-chandlers, 
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they have wisely considered that many 
hundred dozen of candles would be us- 
ed more ina year, if notions were put 
in people’s heads, which would make 
them afraid of going to bed in the dark. 
And hence, these gentlemen have buz- 
zed about shocking stories of people 
heing pulled by the leg just as they 
are stepping into bed by invisible wick- 
ed angels, who will do any thing in 
the dark. But more especially is this 
rivetted upon the attention of children, 
whom you may sooner persuade to go 
to bed without a supper than without a 
candle. In rich families the chandlers 
fare well this way. They cannot go 
to bed without candles 4 to the pound; 
nay some even have wax, upon pre- 
tence forsooth that there are some 
hobgoblins that don’t value the dull 
light of twelves or fourteens, and there- 
fore will not fail to come and play their 
tricks unless there’s a good light. The 
names of some of these hobgoblins are 

—blue devils! acting under a field- 
marshal general, Ennui. But as to 

the chandlers, they even have authori- 
ty for their belief. Do not wax can- 
dles (or tallow if wax cannot be offer- 

ed) drive the devil away? Goto the 

Romish chapels where they burn such 

by day light; that is the reason; and 

there are some churches on the Conti- 

nent where candles are continually 

burning, no doubt to the great benefit 

of the souls and bodies of the chandlers. 

—but to leave all waggery, and be 

more serious, we have some wonderful 

attestations as to the reality of ghosts, 

that is, that such things were: now, 

thank heaven, they are all laid in the 

Red Sea, the usual place assigned to 

sprites. 

Luther, in his ‘ Colloquia Mensalia,’ 
says, “ when lived at Zurica, in Fran- 
conia, a child that could hardly speak 
or walk was got into a wood near the 
house, (there are forests every where 
in that country) an unexpected snow 
covering and altering the surface of the 
ground, the child could not find the 
way back again to the house. The 
snow continuing to fall in great abun- 
dance, he remained there covered over 
with it two days and three nights. Du- 
ring that time an unknown man 
brought him meat and drink; but at 











the beginning of the third dav, he led 
the child near his father’s house, and 
there left him. J was present when 
he came in, and I protest he told all 
that had happened to him, as clearly 
and in as good terms as I could have 
done myself; notwithstanding from that 
time for three whole years, he was not 
capable of putting any words together, 
that one could easily understand. I 
am therefore persuaded (adds Luther) 
that the man that preserved him was a 
a good angel.” nt 


Ata town in the west of England 
was held a club of twenty-four people, 
which assembled once a week to drink 
punch, smoke tobacco, and talk poli- 
tics. Like Rubens’ academy at An- 
twerp, each had his particular chair, 
and the president’s was more exalted 
than the rest. One of the members 
had been in a dying state for some time; 
of course, his chair, while he was ab- 
sent, remained yacant. The club 
being met on their usual night, enqui- 
ries were naturally made after their 
associate, Ashe lived in an adjoining 
house, a particular friend went himself 
to enquire for him, and returned with 
the dismal tidings that he could not 
possibly survive the night. This threw 
a gloom on the company, and all ef- 
forts to turn the conversation from the 
sad subject before them were ineffectu- 
al. About midnight (the time by long 
prescription appropriated for the walk- 
ing of spectres) the door opened—and 
the form, in white, of the dying, or 
rather dead man, walked into the room, 
and took his seat in the accustomed 
chair—there he remained in silence, 
and in silence was hegazed at: the ap- 
parition continued a sufficient time in 
the chair to assure all present of the re- 
ality of the vision; at length he arose 
and stalked towards the door, which 
he opened, as if living—went out, and 
then shut the door afterhim. Afteralong 
pause, some one at last had the resolu- 
tion to say, “If only one of us had 
seen this, he would not have been be- 
lieved, but it is impossible so many per- 
sons can be deceived. The company, 
by degrees, recovered their speech ; 
and the whole conversation, as may be 
imagined was upon the dreadful object 

which had engaged their attention. 
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They broke up and went home. In 
the morning enquiry was made after 
their sick friend: it was answered by 
an account of his death which happen- 
ed nearly at the time of his appearing 
in the club. There could be little 
doubt before; but now, nothing could 
be more certain than the reality of the 
apparition, which had been seen by so 
many persons together. It is needless to 
say, that such a story spread over the 
country, and found credit even from in- 
fidels: for in this case, all reasoning be- 
cames superfluous, when opposed to a 
plain fact, attested by three and twenty 
witnesses. To assert the doctrine of the 
fixed laws of nature was ridiculous, 
when there were so many people of 
credit to prove that they might be un- 
fixed. Years rolled on and the story 
ceased to engage attention, and it was 
forgotten, unless when occasionally pro- 
duced to silence an unbeliever. One 
of the club was an apothecary. In the 
course of his practice he was called to 
an old woman whose profession was 
attending on sick persons. She told 
him, that she could leave the world 
with a quiet conscience, but for one 
thing which lay on her mind. “ Do 
you not remember Mr. ***** whose 
ghost has been'so much talked about ? 
I was his nurse. The night he died 
I left the room for something I want- 
ed—I am sure I had not been absent 
long; but at my return I found the 
bed without my patient. He was de- 
lirious, and I feared that he had thrown 
himself out of the window. I was so 
frighted that I had no power to stir ; 
but after some time, to my great aston- 
ishment, he entered the room shiver- 
ing, and his teeth chattering—laid 
down on the bed, and died. Consid- 
ering myself as the cause of his death, 
I kept this a secret, for fear of what 
might be doneto me. ‘Though f could 
contradict all the story of the ghost, I 
dared not do it. I knew by what had 
happened that it was he himself who 
had been in the club-room (perhaps 
recollecting that it was the night of 
meeting,) but I hope God and the poor 
gentleman’s friends will forgive me, 
and I shall die contented.” 


A Real Ghost.—The following ex- 
traordinary affair happened at Ferry- 
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bridge in 1767. The wife of one 
Thomas Benson being suddenly taken 
ill, she, to all appearance expired, and 
continued without any symptoms of 
life the whole day, and every proper 
requisite was ordered for her funeral ; 
but the husband hoping for consola- 
tion in his distress, by some money 
which he had reason to believe she 
had secreted from him in her life-time, 
began a rummage for it, and found sev- 
en pounds ten shillings in crown pieces, 
concealed in an old box ; but, upon his 
attempting to take it away, he was sur- 
prised by his wife, who was just then 
recovered, met him, and terribly fright- 
ened him, by appearing as if nothing 
had happened.—/( Dodsley, 1767.) 

Mr. John Wesley was remarkably 
superstitious this way; the earlier vol- 
umes of the Arminian Magazine, done 
especially under his own eye, are full 
of the most appalling, but incredibly 
fanciful stories. There is as well-an- 
authenicated ghost story as the most 
superstitious could desire to read, in 
Southey’s Life of Wesley. Jeffery, 
the ghost, played a very noisy part, be- 
ginning December 2, and ending at the 
close of January. 

A Real Ghost.—The following sto- 
ry was communicated by M. Bertin 
himself to the Duchess de Choiseul, as 
it happened to himself. Wishing to 
see his native country (Perigord) from 
which he had been long absent, he 
went to pay a visit to one of his old 
friends, whom he had not heard from 
for more than a year. Upon his arri- 
val at the house, he was received by the 
son of his friend, who told him that his 
father had been dead about a year. 
Though he was struck with the news, 
which was so unexpected, it did not 
prevent him from going in. He con- 
versed with the son upon the state of 
his affairs, and frequently interrupted 
the conversation to regret the loss of 
his old friend. At night he was con- 
ducted to his apartment, which he 
found to be the same as the deceased 
had occupied. The circumstance con- 
tributed not a little to keep alive his 
Sorrow, and to prevent him from sleep- 
ing. He continued awake till two o’- 
clock in the morning, when he heard 
the door of his chamber open; and by 
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the feeble glimmering of a night-lamp, 
and of the fire, which was still burning, 
he perceived the figure of a very old 
man, pale, wan, and excessively thin, 
with a long dirty beard, who, shivering 
with cold, was walking on slowly to- 
wards the chimney. When he was 
near the fire, he seemed to warm him- 
self eagerly, saying, “Ah! it is a long 
time since I saw the fire.” In his voice, 
figure, and manner, M. Bertin, who 
was seized with terror, thought he re- 
cognized his old friend, the master of 
the house. He was neither able to 
speak to him nor to leave the bed ; 
when the old man, turning towards the 
bed and sighing, said, ‘ Ah! how ma- 
ny nights have I passed without going 
to bed ,’ and as he said it, he came for- 
ward, in order to throw himself upon 
it. The terror which M. Bertin felt, 
made him leap out precipitately, cry- 
ing, ‘Who are you? what do you 
want?’ On hearing his voice the old 
man looked at him with astonishment, 
and immediately knew him. ‘ What 
do I see, (cried he) M. Bertin, my old 
friend Bertin!’ ‘And who then are 
you ?’ cried M. Bertin. ‘The old man 
mentioned his name; and the other, 
gradually recovering from his fright, 
learnt with horror that his friend had 
been confined a year in one of the 
vaults of the castle by his son (assist- 
ed by a servant that daily brought him 
food), who had given it out that his fa- 
ther was dead, in order, that he 
might get possession of his proper- 
ty. On that very day, as he afterwards 
learnt, the arrival of M. Bertin, who 
was not expected, having thrown the 
house into confusion, the servant who 
carried provisions to the unfortunate 
old man, had not properly fastened the 
door of the cell when he went away, and 
the latter perceiving it, waited till all 
was quiet in the castle, and under cover 
of the night endeavoured to escape, 
but not finding the keys in the outer 
door, he naturally took the way to his 
apartment, which, though in the dark, 
he readily found. M. Bertin called up 
his servant without loss of time; said 
he wished to set off immediately with- 
out waking the master of the castle ; 
and took the old man with him to Peéri- 
gueux, where they arrived at day- 
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break. Proper officers were directly by being shut up, during the remainder 
dispatched to arrest the ungrateful son; of his life, in the same cell in which he 
who sufiered what his crime deserved, had confined his father. 
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ORIGINAL ANECDOTES OF CELEBRATED COTEMPORARY CHARACTERS, &c. 


EDMONSON, MOWBRAY-HERALD. 

~—* this person it is related, that 

having, in his genealogy of a cer- 
tain peer, related that he suffered in an 
action for crim. con. he was sent for 
by the representative of the family al- 
luded to, and threatened to be prosecu- 
ted for contempt of the House of Peers, 
if he gave not up his authority for such 
an apparently cruel assertion. Ed- 
monson endeavoured to remember 
where, or how he had gained this infor- 
mation; but to no purpose : he waited 
upon the peer, and deprecating his for- 
bearance, solicited forgiveness. This 
was for the present refused, but a lon- 
ger time granted, when formal proceed- 
ings would be commenced against him, 
could he not find whence he had bor- 
rowed this charge. Heavily proceed- 
ed homeward the herald; when in the 
course of a week light dawned upon 
him, and he found, ina printed docu- 
ment among his literary lumber, not 
only the case stated in the manner in 
which H@ had put it, but, coupled with 
it, other circumstances, ‘which he 
thought tvo horrible to print; for, in 
this authenticated account, the father 
was represented as the seducer of his 
son’s wife. This altered the case; 
and, when he promptly tendered the 
book to his lordship which had caused 
all his uneasiness, instead of a threat of 
criminal prosecution, he received the 
most grateful thanks from the peer for 
his editorial forbearance.—Poor Ed- 
monson had, soon after, the greater 
misfortune than this,—a son dying by 
his own hand. 

MISTAKEN CIVILITY. 

A gentleman mistaking a very small 
lady,—who was picking her way over 
a dirty channel,—for a very young one, 
snatched her up in his arms, and land- 
ed her in safety on the other side, 
when she indignantly turned up a face 





expressive of the anger of fifty winters, 
and demanded why he dared to take 
such a liberty. “Oh! I humbly beg 
your pardon, (said the gentleman,) I 
have only one amends to make ;” and 
he again caught her up and placed her 
where he had first found her. 
BROOKE, 
The author of “ the Fool of Quality,’ 
was espoused unhappily,—* paired, 
but not matched.” One day he asked 
a gentleman if he were married? who 
replied he was not. “Then (said 
Brooke,) let it be the last sad thing you 
do.”—Brooke lost a son in the Ville de 
Paris in 1782. 
DOGS. 

The late Mr. Tresham informed me, 
that, while he resided at Rome, there 
was a dog who was,in the habit of fre- 
quenting a certain coflee-house ; and, 
on any person throwing him a piece of 
money, he would run with it to a shop 
for bread, which bread he would bring 
to the coffee-room, and eat it before 
the person who gave the coin; as if in 
order to show he had put their money 
to a proper purpose. 

A gentleman at Mr. T.’s related 
the following. A dog used to be 
sent by his master every morning to a 
baker’s shop, with a penny in his 
mouth, to purchase a roll for breakfast: 
he had continued to do this for some 
time, when, at length, the baker having 
changed his journeyman, the dog was 
unheeded. Vexed at thus waiting for 
his breakfast, he barked aloud, and 
picking up the penny, ran to the master 
of the shop, who blamed the man for 
attempting to hurt the dog, who resisted 
having the penny taken from him. The 
fellow took it in dudgeon, and resolved, 
next time this comical customer appear~ 
ed, to be funny with the dog; accord- 
ingly, the next morning he made a roll 
hotter than the rest, and, when the dog 
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arrived, he proffered ittohim. The 
animal as usual seized the bread, 
but, finding it too hot to hold, he dropt 
it: he tried it again,—again it burned 
him; at length, as if guessing the trick, 
he jumped on the counter, caught up 
his penny, and changed his baker. 

A dog, having been run over by a 
carriage, had his leg broken, and a hu- 
mane surgeon passing, had the animal 
brought home, set his leg, and having 
cured his patient, discharged him,— 
aware that he would return to his old 
master; and the dog, whenever he 
met the surgeon afterwards, never fail- 
ed to recognize him, by wagging his 
tail, and other demonstrations of joy. 
One day a violent barking was heard 
at the surgeon’s door, which was found 
to be occasioned by the dog, who it ap- 
peared was striving to procure admit- 


tance for another dog who had just had 
his leg broken ! 


THE GRANDMOTHER OF QUEENS MARY 
AND ANNE. 

About the year 1625 there came to 
London a poor country-wench to get 
employment; and nothing better of- 
fering, she engaged herself to convey 
beer by the gallon, on her head, from a 
brewhouse. Being lively and hand- 
some, her master fancied her, and 
made her his wife,—soon after leaving 
her a widow, with considerable pro- 
perty. Unable to read or write, she 
called in the aid of one Hyde, an at- 
torney, who liking her fortune, made 
her his wife. By her, Hyde had chil- 
dren; and afterwards being returned to 
Parliament, was made Chancellor, 
and created Earl of Clarendon. 
James Duke of York having debauch- 
ed one of his daughters, the Earlcompel- 
led him to marry her; and the fruits 
were the Queens Mary and Anne, 
whose grandmother, was, of course, the 
country-wench of sixty years preced- 
ing. 

| VOLNEY. 

Volney, one of the greatest French 
literary characters, had to his preno- 
men Constantin Francois Crassebeeuf. 
Daring his youth, which was spent in 
the Colleges of Ancients at Angers, 
he was known by the name of Boisgi- 
rais, which his father had given him, as 
burlesque reflections were made ona 
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name so singular as Crassebceuf. The 

eminent abilities he was endowed with, | 
no strong bent had turned into one 
channel, till they were displayed and 

illustrated, on occasion of a small prop- 

erty (about 6000 francs,) which fell 

tohim. This gave weight to the sen- 

timents and quick feelings that nature 

had implanted,—developing, also, the 

magic infludnce that philosophy had on 

his mind. Hence the transition from 

still life to the higher and more inter- 

esting sphere of a voyager was agreea- 

ble and natural. 

Egypt and Syria were then but little 
known, and Volney founded his first 
claim to distinction in a further investi- 
gation of their fine remains, and by 
producing a work that should convey 
a clearer idea of the same. From the. 
nature of this undertaking, he foresaw 
in the execution many obstacles to sur- 
mount, many perils to brave; and, 
without any violation of propriety, 
some glory to be gained. His resolu- 
tion was fixed; and, to prepare himself 
for the voyage, he quitted Paris, and 
retired to an uncle’s in the country. 

There he indulged in all the different 
subdivisions and degrees of exercise 
conducive to a particular or extraor- 
dinary agility,—sometimes displaying 
his powers in a foot-race, or in long 
journies of several days’ duration; oc- 
casionally passing whole days without 
food,—sometimes rapidity, violence of 
motion, as leaping broad ditches, scal- 
ing lofty walls, measuring his paces by 
a fixed standard of time, &c. ‘Througly 
a variety like these, some of them pleas- 
ing, others serious, toilsome,; and dan- 
gerous, Volney was exerting himself 
with a prominent and undisguised sim- 
plicity. Observations were made on 
this conduct by the thoughtless, who 
seldom consider before they ridicule ; 
but the philosopher was above the 
laugh of ignorance, proportioning the 
means to the great end he had in view. 
During one year Volney was treading 
in the steps thus marked out. How 
well he realized the object designed, 
in the general scheme of his travels, 
is universally felt and acknowledged. 

HENRY VIII. 


A eopy of the work which was 
written by this king, and which gained 
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him from the Pope the title of Defen- 
der of the Faith, was stolen from the 
Vatican, and sold to the brother of 
Payne, the bookseller of the Mews 
Gate. The bookseller received for it, 
from the Marquis of Douglas, an an- 
nuity for life. 
ANCIENT TRIAL BY JURY. 

About the year 800, a woodén stat- 
ue of the Virgin, which stood on the 
Rood-dee near Chester, was carried 
by a flood to the banks of the parish of 
Haverden, and there preserved. But as, 
in the following year, a fatal disease took 
place among the cattle, the priests and 
priest-ridden people of Haverden ascrib- 
ed their misfortune to their sacrilegious] y 
detaining the statue. A jury was ac- 
cordingly convened to determine what 
it was best todo; when they advised 
that the statue should, in due form, be 
carried back, and replaced on the 
Rood-dee. ‘The list of this jury is still 
Freserved; and among them was one 
Corbyn of the Gate, and to this day, at 
a place called the Gate, still reside the 
family of the same Corbyn ! 


HONEST IMPOSTER. 

A woman once presented herself to 
the late Lord Melville as being a cler- 
gyman’s widow, in great distress; 
when his lordship gave her five pounds. 
She became so perfectly astonished at 
this munificence, that she burst into 
tears, and declared that she was an im- 
poster. He dismissed her on her prom- 
ising never to attempt the like again. 

NADIR SHAH’S TENT. 

Nadir Shah after his plunder of Del- 
hi in 1789, set out on his return to Per- 
sia, laden with the spoils of the coun- 
try which had been the scene of his 
depredations. In his journey back, 
wherein he obtained conquests over the 
Afghans, Sindians, .Turcomans, &c. 
he was accompanied by Khajeh Ab- 
dulkurreem, a Cashmerian of distinc- 
tion, who published a memoir of that 
conqueror’s return. This was trans- 
lated from the original Persian, and 
published at Calcutta, by Francis 
Gladwyn, esq. From his summary 
history of that predatory incursion, I 
extracted his description of Nadir 
Shah’s tent. 

Nadir Shah, when at Delhi, had 
such a profusion of jewels, that he 
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ordered the Moabir Bashy to make up 
arms and harness of every kind, inlaid 
with precious stones, and to ornament 
a large tent in the same manner. For 
this purpose, the best workmen that - 
could be procured were employed a 
year and two months, during the 
march ; and, when Nadir Shah arrived 
at Herat, the Moabir Bashy informed 
him that a great number of the follow- 
ing articles were prepared :—Horse- 
harness, sword-sheaths, quivers, shields, 
Spear-cases and maces, with sunde- 
lees or chairs of different sizes; as also 
a large tent lined with jewels. ‘The 
tent was ordered to be pitched in the 
Dewan Knaeh, or Public Hall, in 
which were placed the Tucht Taouffee 
or Peacock Throne brought from Del- 
hi, the Tucht Nadery, with the thrones 
of some other monarchs; together with 
the inlaid sundelees. Publication was 
made, by beat of drum, throughout 
the city and camp, that all persons 
had liberty to come to this magnificent 
exhibition, such as had never before 
been seen in any age or country. 
Nadir Shah was not pleased with the 
form of the tent; and besides, from its 
being lined with green satin, many of 
the jewels did not appear to advan- 
tage. He therefore ordered it to be 
taken to pieces, and a new one to be 
made ; the top of which, for the conve- 
nience of transportation, should be 
separate from the walls, such as in 
Hindostan is called a Rowty. 


When he returned to Meshed, from 
his expedition into Turan, this new 
tent being finished, was displayed in 
the same manner as the former one ; 
but its beauty and magnificence are 
beyond description. ‘The outside was 
covered with fine scarlet cloth, the 
lining was of violet-coloured satin, 
upon which were representations of all 
sorts of birds and beasts, with trees and 
flowers, the whole made of pearls, di- 
amonds, rubies, emeralds, amethysts, 
and other precious stones; and the 
tent-poles were decorated in like man- 
ner. On both sides of the Peacock 
Throne was a screen, upon which was 
represented the figures of two angels 
in precious stones. ‘The roof of the 


tent consisted of seven pieces; and, 
when it was transported to any place, 











two of these pieces, packed in cotton, 
were put into a wooden chest, two of 
which were a sufficient load for an el- 
ephant; and the screen filled another 
chest. The walls of the tent, the tent 
poles, and the tent pins,—which latter 
were of massy gold, loaded five more 
elephants : so that for the carriage of 
the whole were required seven ele- 
phants. 

TUNNELS. 


Should a histery of tunnel-making 
be found necessary, it will appear that 
the earliest for the purpose of internal 
navigation was executed by M. Riguet, 
in the reign of Louis the Fourteenth. 

The object was to forward a _ public 
work, beneficial in its tendency,—the 
canal of Languedoc,—by conveying it 
through a mountain near Bezieres. 
This required no inconsiderable art 
and labour: it is cut into a lofty arcade, 
and lined with free-stone the greatest 
part of the way; towards the ends it is 
only hewn through the rock, the sub- 
stance of which is of a soft sulphureous 
nature. 

The first excavated in this country 
was by the ingenious Mr. Brindley, on 
the Duke of Bridgewater’s navigation 
near Manchester. The next was the 
ome celebrated tunnel of Hare-castle- 
ull, in Staffordshire, excavated also by 
Mr.Brindley. The plan and execution 
were masterly, and admirably suited to 
the purpose. It passes. more than 
seventy yards below the surface of the 
earth, and is carried through a variety 
of strata, quicksands, &c. its length is 
2,880 yards. ‘The object was to pass 
a canal through it, from the Trent to 
Mersey ; this has since been called the 
Grand Trunk. 

Another work of prodigious difficul- 
ty, and a great exemplification of inge- 
nuity was the tunnel of Sapperton. 
Much ability appears in the execution 
of this design; the tunnel here was 
carried through two miles of solid 
rock ; its extreme length is two miles 
and three-quarters. By conveying an 
inland navigation through it, the rivers 
Thames and Severn were united. 

In the Great Drift or tunnel, about 
four miles above Newcastle, the art of 
excavation may be considered as hav- 

16 ATMENEUM yoL. 13. 
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ing ascended to the highest state of 
improvement. This was finished in 
1797, and is three miles and a quarter 
in length; a great part of it perforated 
through a hard rock of whinstone, 
nearly equal in density to the hardest 
flint. It reaches from the banks of the 
river Tyne to near Kenton. 

The canal, too, of Languedoc may 
certainly be considered as a colossal 
specimen of art. It may be called the 
canal of the two seas, from its joining 
the Mediterranean and the Ocean, at 
the distance of 250 miles. Francis I. 
projected it; but it was begun (in 
1665,) and finished under Louis XLV. 
France is not to be robbed of the hon- 
our of this, nor Louis to lose his claim 
to the character of a patron of the arts. 


DRESS. 

Some few seasons back the ladies 
left off the use of flowers in adorning 
their bonnets, and adopted very accu- 
rate imitations of corn and oats. Let 
us report an anecdote given by an eye- 
witness of the fact: “ I one day observ- 
ed in the street a woman very elegantly 
dressed ; she was passing close to a 
coach, which had stopped at the door 
of a shop, when one of the horses turned 
open-mouthed, towards the lady, as if 
he was going to devour her. I hasten- 
ed to her assistance ; but, when I came 
up to her, my astonishment ceased : 
Her hat was adorned with a tuft of oats, 
so accurately imitated, that the famish- 
ed animal had probably taken the well- 
stored head-dress for a moving manger.’ 

The decoration of the head, we be- 
lieve, ever formed the principal effort 
of taste. Fashions fluctuated even in 
this, to the great advantage of milliners 
and haberdashers. We now allude to 
the high head-dress, which, by its im- 
mense loftiness, left the face of a woman 
in the middle of her body. In the 15th 
century, the ladies’ head-dresses were 
so immoderately high and broad, that, 
when Isabel of Bavaria kept her court 
at Vincennes, it was found necessary to 
heighten and widen the doors of all the 
state-apartments, that the head-dresses 
of the queen and her ladies might have 
room to enter. To support the fabric, 


there was a horn on each side of the 
head ; and from the top of each there 
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was displayed a silken streamer, which 
sometimes fluttered in the wind, and 
sometimes crossed the bosom, and tied 
tothearm. Some of these head-dresses 
represented lofty mountains, enamelled 
meadows, silvery streams, thick forests, 
English gardens; and an immense 
plume of feathers supported the whole 
behind. Well might Dryden exclaim, 


She hurries all her maidens to the task ;.- 
Her head alone will twenty dtessers ask, ._ 


When a fashion becomes useful, it 
should certainly be admired® * It is not, 
however, to be expected that our ladies 
should wear such boots as the Esqui- 
maux ladies, which, in fact, forms the 
principal part of their dress, They 
come quite up to their hips, and are 
there made very wide, and made to 
stand off from the hips with a strong 
bow of whalebone, for the convenience 
of putting their children in. I saw one 
woman with a child in each boot-top, 
says Mr. Wales, in his “ Observations 
on the Esquimaux Indians.” 


BURIAT TARTARS. 

From recent Reports of Foreign Missionaries. 

Selinginsk is a military establish- 
ment in Siberia, south-east of Irkutsk, 
and the Lake Baikal, at the distance of 
160 miles from Irkutsk. Its popula- 
tion, not including that of several villa- 
ges, is about 3000. It is situated in the 
midst of 10 or 12,000 Buriat Tartars, 
among the most civilized tribes, and in 
the centre of all the Buriats, on the east 
side of Baikal; having on the north 
the numerous tribe of Chorinsk Buri- 
ats, rated at 30,000, and on the south 
the Mongols of Chinese Tartary. 

‘The Buriat Tartars have no particu- 
lar form of government, but every tribe 
has its chief, called the Taischi, whose 
power is very limited, his influence de- 
pending on the personal esteem of his 
subjects. ‘The Dzaisangs form a sort 
of noblesse; and, being the most op- 
ulent heads of families, exercise a cer- 
tain authority over the people in genc- 
ral, The different tribes have their 
temples, called Koormirnas; those 
of the Chorinsk Buriats, who are dis- 
tinguished bv their riches, are construc- 
ted of stone ; the others are of wood. 

These Tartars, in general, are ex- 
yremely ignorant, even in the dogmas 
of their superstition. They do not 





perceive the necessity of such knowl- 
edge ; their duty consisting, as they be- 
lieve, in reciting prayersin an unknown 
tongue, and practising certain religious 
forms. Such a religion is not unsuita- 
ble to their indolence of mind and de- 
praved nature. The shadow of man, 
as they say, is his God, who accompa- 
nies him every where, and is ever pres- 
ent ; but is only visible when the sun 
shines. 

Their place of worship comprises 
about a dozen buildings of wood, of 
different dimensions, and standing close 
together. ‘The manner of praying has 
a connexion with the ideas of the peo- 
ple respecting matter and motion. 
The Buriats use a prayer, written on 
a long slip of paper, suspended where 
it may easily be set in motion, by the 
wind or passengers; otherwise, they 
roll it about the rundlet of a little wind- 
mill, such as are posted up in gardens, 
to frighten the birds. One particular 
spot contains about a hundred of these 
mills; so many prayers are suspended 
to the roofs of the chapels, that there is 
no stirring a step without agitating one 
or other of them. 

The same mechanical system is in 
use for private prayers. One of the 
missionaries, on a visit to the head chief 
of the Buriats of Selinginsk, found on 
the outside of the tenement a mast, to 
which a large linen cloth was fastened, 
with a prayer written on it. This be- 
ing constantly kept in motion by the 
wind, spares the lama the trouble of 
offering up the prayers which his duty 
prescribes. In some places the lamas 
cut out prayers in blocks of wood, com- 
monly fifteen inches long by four 
broad. The letters are neatly cut on 
each side of the block. A _ similar 
block, but much larger, and intended 
for some particular use, was suspended 
in the chamber occupied by the mis- 
sionaries; it was filled up with repeti- 
tions of these words—“ omma nibad 
me hom,” which signifies pretty nearly, 
“ O God, have compassion upon us !” 


Prayers of the same description are 
inscribed on a sortof white cloth, called 
hadoc ; many such are suspended to 
cords and masts about the tombs of the 
lamas, and other persons of distinction. 
Perhaps a hundred of these bits of 











cloth were tied to masts, with the letters 
as above, and floating in the wind; 
each piece contained 600 repetitions of 
the prayer, making up 60,000 prayers 
addressed to the lama every day. 

The following may serve to exempli- 
fy the authority exercised by the lamas. 
M. Stallybrass, a missionary, wishing 
to enter one of their littletemples, found 
a lama at the door, who told him he 
must not, as the Grand Lama was in- 
side, chasing away an evil spirit. In 
fact, he heard a tremendous noise of 
drums, and other sounding instruments, 
beating. By pretending to possess 
power over evil spirits, and by laying 
claim toa knowledge of futurity, the 
Grand Lamas have secured the respect 
and admiration of the people. 


At the beginning of every year, the 


lamas compose a sort of calendar, in 
which they note the days to be lucky 
or unlucky throughout the year. This 
is consulted by the people on occasion 
of making a journey, concluding a bar- 
gain, or undertaking any thing of con- 
sequence. 

In one place heaps of calves-bones 
were shown to the missionaries; these 
had been offered in sacrifice to the 
gods, but they had prayers inscribed on 
them, in the Thibet and Mongul lan- 
guages. ‘They form a sort of requiem 
for the dead, and are commonly pur- 
chased for the funeral ceremonies, at the 
interment of a Taschi, or other rich 
Buriat; the price is one-third of the 
cattle that had been in possession of 
the deceased. The interment of a 
Taschi, that died some time ago, cost 
about 200,000 roupies, or 10,0004. 
sterling,—a noble legacy for the lamas ! 

The riches of the Buriat Tartars 
consist of flocks and herds, which they 
are obliged to separate, for the conve- 
nience of procuring pasture ; rarely 
more than ten or twelve tents are found 
together, and most commonly not more 
than three or four. The Buriats lead a 
nomad life; in respect of character, 
they are tractable and hospitable. 


THE MAIDEN’S LEAP. 

A daughter of the first earl of Gow- 
rie was courted by a young gentleman, 
much her inferior in rank and fortune. 
Her family, though they gave no en- 
couragement to the match, permitted 
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him to visit her at their castle of Ruthven 
in Perthshire; and on such occasions, 
the chamber assigned him was in a tow- 
er, near another tower, in which the 
young lady slept. On one of his visits, 
the young lady before the doors were 
shut, got into her lover’s apartment ; 
but some one of the family having dis- 
covered it, told her mother, who, cut- 
ting off, as she thought all possibility of 
retreat, hastened to surprise them ; the 
young lady, however, hearing the well 
known steps of her mother hobbling up 
stairs, ran to the leads, and took a des- 
perate leap of nine feet four inches, 
over a chasm of sixty feet from the 
ground, alighted on the battlements of 
the other tower, whence descending in- 
to her own chamber, she crept into bed. 
Her mother having in vain sought for 
her in her lover’s chamber, came into 
her room, where finding her seemingly 
asleep, she apologized for her unjust 
suspicion. The young lady eloped the 
following night, and was married. The 
chasm between the towers is still shown 
under the appellation of the Maiden’s 
Leap. 
SMALL FEET. 

It is well known to be a custom 
among the Chinese women to stop by 
pressure the growth of the ancle 
as well as the foot, from the ear- 
liest infaney, so that ever after, they do 
not walk, but totter on their heels. 
Some of the very lowest classes of the 
Chinese, of a race confined chiefly to 
the mountains, and remote places, have 
not adopted this unnatural custom. 
But the females of this class are held 
by the rest in the utmost degree of con- 
tempt, and are employed only in the 
most menial domestic offices. Nay, so 
inveterate is the custom which gives 
pre-eminence to mutilated over perfect 
limbs, that, if two sisters, otherwise in 
every respect equal, one has been 
thus maimed, while nature has been 
suffered to take her own way in the 
other, the latter is considered as in an 
abject state, unworthy of associating 
with the rest of the family, and doom- 
ed to perpetual obscurity and the 
drudgery of servitude. 

In forming a conjecture as to the or- 
igin of so singular a fashion, it is not 
easy to conceive how it could have 
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been, as some suppose, an offspring of 
the jealousy and tyranny of the other 
sex. [fad men been really bent upon 
confining constantly to their houses, 
the females of their families, they might 
have effected this in many ways, with- 
out cruelly depriving them of the phys- 
ical power of motion. No such custom 
is known in Turkey or Hindostan, 
where women are kept in greater habits 
of retirement than even in China. Ac- 
cording to the popular story“among the 
Chinese themselves, the fashion took its 
rise from a lady of high rank, who was 
an object of universal admiration, for 
the delicacy of her limbs and person, 
and particularly the symmetrical small- 
ness of her feet. Yet powerful as we 
know the rage of imitation sometimes 
to be, it is scarcely credible that the 
admiration bestowed on one individual 
for her small feet, could induce all the 
rest of her sex, throughout a vast em- 
pire, to put at once such violence upon 
their ofispring, in order to make them 
resemble her in that respect. For, as 
is truly remarked by Sir George Staun- 


ton, in his account of Lord Macartney’s 
embassy, “the emulation of surpas- 
sing in this species of beauty must have 
animated vast numbers of all ranks, 
and continued through successive ages, 
to carry it at last to an excess which 
defeats, in fact, its intended purpose. 
Whatever a lady may have gained by 
the imagined charms of feet decreased 
below the size of nature, is more than 
counterbalanced by the injury it does 
to her health, and to her figure; for 
grace is not in her steps, nor anima- 
tion in her countenance.” 

Let those, however, who feel aston- 
ished at the artificial small feet of the 
Chinese, only recollect the fashion of 
slender waists in England, and what 
pains were once taken, and sufferings 
endured, to excel in that particular. 
The ambition of surpassing in any 
thing to which fashion in her caprice 
has been pleased to affix a mark of su- 
periority, has but too often surmounted 
all the common feelings of our nature, 
and been productive of sacrifices which 
put human reason to the blush. 





SEA SICKNESS. 


Observing in a late number of the 
Monthly Magazine, an ingenious let- 
ver on sickness at sea, I am induced to 
add my own experience, and a few re- 
marks on that distressing malady. I 
agree with your correspondent, that it 
is peculiarity of motion which causes 
the nausea and vomiting so often felt in 
a moving vessel ; but I do not believe 
it depends altogether on the proper mo- 
tion of the ship, so much as by a cer- 
tain motion made by the human body, 
induced by a sort of almost involunta- 
ry endeavour to accommodate one-self 
to the ship’s motion. I first found this 
circumstance out, by perceiving that 
persons who held fast by the ropes or 
sides of the ship,—so as to move with 
all its motions, and, in fact, make them- 
selves for the time, as it were, a part 
of the moving vessel,—were less sub- 
ject to it than to others who sat down 
at their easeon achair. I found also 


formerly, before I became accustomed 
to the sea, that I could keep off the evil 
entirely by laying fast hold of the rud- 
der or sides of any boat in which I hap- 


pened to be, on the very first indica- 
tion of nausea. 

When a boy, 1 was particularly liable 
to sickness from the motion of a coach, 
and I then found the same relief from 
holding fast by the sides of it, instead 
of swinging forward with the motion of 
the carriage. For many years I have 
acquired a habit of sitting or standing 
in such a manner, in a moving vessel 
of any kind, as to move entirely with 
it, and thus by degrees lost entirely the 
disposition to sickness. Ihave of late 
years crossed the channel six times, in 
all different sorts of weather, and over 
very differently agitated surfaces of the 
ocean, without ever experiencing the 
sickness. In 1815 I crossed twice in 
epen sailing boats: the first time ina 
very rough sea, and a breeze; the sec- 
ond time in a wallowing sea, without 
much wind. In 1816 I was in a storm, 
in a boat at sea, off Tenby, in South 
Wales, and prevented sickness by the 
above described means. 

In 1819 I made the passage in a cut- 
ter, in which all the passengers except 
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myself, and even many of the sailors, 
were sick. The sea was extremely 
rough, with a strong wind, almost 
a-head, and in gales. Returning the 
same year, in the packet, we had al- 
most a calm, yet several persons were ill. 

In the summer of the present year, 
I crossed twice from Dover to Calais 
in steam-vessels, with the wind on the 
beam,—the motion of these vessels be- 
ing very different from that of sailing 
ships ; & I was oneamong the very few 
who were well during the two voyages. 

Now, under all the above various 
circumstances, of different times and 
places, and of different sorts of seas and 
of vessels, the chances are at least ten 
to one that any given person would be 
sick during some of the voyages, unless 
operated on by some powerfully coun- 
teracting cause. 

It must be admitted, too, habitual 
abstemious diet has contributed its good 
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effects ; and I have known many per- 
sons avoid sea-sickness by taking a dose 
of calomel and aloés the day before 
their departure: but I believe that, 
ceterus paribus, a large majority of 
persons would be materially relieved 
by adopting the above mode of posi- 
tion,—not denying, at the same time, 
the useful remark of your correspon- 
dent, that certain motions might be sub- 
stituted with effect, like the one descri- 
bed by him. 

‘While I ascribe sea-sickness to mo- 
tion, [ am far from assenting to the 
opinion of Mr. Woolaston, in his pa- 
per in the “Philosophical Transac- 
tions ;”? wherein he describes its effect 
as being on the blood in the head. I 
believe the effect is produced more im- 
mediately on the stomach, and rarely 
through the medium of the brain. 

Hartwell, Dec. 11. T. FORSTER. 





WESTALL’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF CRABBE’S POEMS. 


Amone the many charming publications 
of the Fine Arts which are submitted to our 
notice, we have not recently seen aught 
more interesting in subject, or more beau- 
tiful in execution, than the work the title of 
which we have ‘given above. The Engra- 
vings upon our table are thirty-one in num- 
ber ; and to avoid the tediousness of detail 
upon so many single Prints, we shall select 
such specimens only as afford sufficient data 
for needful remark. Mr. Westall frequent- 
ly appears somewhat of a mannerist ; and 
when we reflect upon the multitude of ‘his 
inventions for the illustration of books, we 
shall rather be surprised that he has not of- 
tener repeated himself, than offended by his 
occasional coincidences. Here, however, 
the dissimilarity of the poet’s characters 
and images has led to like dissimilarity in 
the painter ; and we observe with satisfag- 
tion that Mr. Westall never exercised a bet- 
ter judgment in the variety, as well as in 
the general couception of his designs. 
Feeling and pathos alternate with whim 
and humour, and we turn from all the sad 
reality of lowly life in distress, to the comic 
incidents of comfort and sportiveness. For 
instance, from ‘* The Borough :” 


I go. he said ; but as he spoke, she found 


His hand more cold and fluttering with the sound ; 
A dying look of love—and all was past ! 

The dying man is seated on the chair, his 
eyes closing in death, and its stamp upon 
every feature, while his miserable wife 
clasps his hand in an agony of watchfulness 
and despair. 


Luxuriant foliage about the 


humble hut forms a melancholy contrast to 
the sad scene of human wretchedness. A 
similar subject, with a female sufferer,occurs 
from Talé viii. ; while a pleasant variation 
is offered in the grotesque Doctor and his 
puzzled Patient taking medicine : 


** I feel it not"—** Then take it every hour ; 

“It makes me worse” —* Why, it then shows its power.” 
Borough. 

And another (same Poem) which represents 

the dying Toper having just tossed off a 

bumper, a jolly friend smoking contentedly 

by his side, another standing up in convivial 

merriment, and the astonished nurse pre- 

senting the physic-cup in utter dismay : 

“ IT go,” he said, * but still my friends shall say, 

"Twas asa man—I will not sneak away ; 

An honest life with worthy souls ve spent,— 

Come, fill my glass ;” he took it, and he went. 

This is very happily hit off, and the wa- 
ning moon at the casement, and all the ac- 
cessories accord in composing a_ clever 
piece, which is also admirably engraved. 

A yet merrier piece is the Card Party : 


“There, there’s your money ; but while I have life, 
I'll never more sit down with man and wife.” 

We do not remember any thing of the 
Artist in so entirely a comic vein, preserving 
at the same time the most characteristic ex- 
pression, with all the effect of caricature 
and all the truth of nature. The School- 
mistress is another excellent print. The rod 
is on the eve of requisition, and while the 
urchin, blubbering under the fool’s cap, may 
anticipate the certain infliction, it is exem- 
plary to behold with what marvellous in- 

dustry his companions con their tasks. The 
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Boy (Tales of the Hall) reading his Latin 
exercises to the Butler and the Cook, is a 
capital fellow to the preceding ; but per- 
haps the greatest effort of art at expression 
is in embodying the following : 

My father’s look was one I seldom saw, 

It gave no pleasure, nor created awe ; 


It was the kind of cool contemptuous smile 
Of witty persons overcharged with bile. 


‘To picture this, it must be confessed, was a 
very difficult task, but Mr. Westall has com- 
pletely accomplished it. Both figures are 
just what the imagination would conceive. 

The Miserly Brother finding his brother 
dead on his bed, when rushing in to chide 
him, is a fearful lesson, and strikingly ‘told. 
We are almost relieved by taking our eyes 
from it to the Sullen Justice and his Clerk 
swearing the luckless—Maiden, we were 
going to say ; but we adopt the author’s 
more correct, on account of the incorrect- 
ness, appellation of damsel : 


Varieties. 





Near her the swain, about to bear for life 
One certain evil, doubts *twixt war and wife ; 
But while the faltering damsel takes the oath, 
Consents to wed, and so secures them both. 

We must now pause on detail. There is 
one of delightful scenery, with a Mother 
and Child, from the Parish-Register Bap- 
tisms ; and several Sea-pieces of perfect 
fidelity. The old Sailor and Boy in a Boat 
during a Storm, yields, if at all, to the more 
gratifying group of the Fisherman’s Wife 
mending the Net, while her children are 
launching a tiny vessel. . 

Upon the whole, rustic and higher life— 
death in various forms—the gay, the grave, 
the real, and the imaginative, are all ably 
shewn as the subjects suggest ; and Mr. 
Westall, with Mr. Heath’s assistance, has 
finished a work well calculated to go down 
to posterity with the extraordinary Poems 
they have been produced to illustrate. 
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REPORT OF THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 


Ir has for some time past been our intention to enrich our numbers with a Report 
of the Progress of Science, so as to make our readers acquainted with the recent dis- 


coveries in science, so far as is consistent with the nature of our Journal. 


In under- 


taking a work of this kind we are aware, that it is difficult to select the facts so as to 
make them interesting to the whole of our readers ; it will, however, be our endeavour 
to choose those subjects which are of general interest, avoiding, as much as possible, 
such as are connected with the more abstruse parts of science. 


ON HARDENING AND TEMPERING CAST- 
STEEL. 

For saws of the usual description, 
and springs in general, the following is 
an excellent hardening and tempering 
liquid, viz. 

Twenty gallons of spermaceti oil; 

Twenty lbs. of beef suet, rendered ; 

One gallon of neat’s-foot oil ; 

One pound of pitch ; 

Three pounds of black rosin. 

These two last articles must be pre- 
viously melted together, and then added 
to the other ingredients; when the 
whole must be heated in a proper iron 
vessel, with a close cover fitted to it, 
until all the moisture is entirely evapo- 
rated; and the composition will take 
fire on a flaming body being presented 
to its surface ; but which must be in- 
stantly extinguished again, by putting 
on the cover of the vessel. The cast- 
steel articles, if thin or slender, may 
be quenched in this composition, in or- 
der to harden them ; and then be bla- 
zed off, as the operation is termed, over 
a clear fire, in order to temper them. 


If the articles are thick, such as sword- 
blades, &c. they should be previously 
hardened, by quenching them in rain- 
water : and then be tempered, by wip- 
ing them over, on both sides, with a 
thin coating of the tempering liquid, 
applied by means of a round hard 
brush, and then be blazed off, in order 
to temper them. 
ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS. 

In October last,.Vesuvius presented 
one of the grandest eruptions which 
has occurred since that described by 
Sir W. Hamilton in 1794. On Sunday 
evening fire issued from the top of the 
mountain, and a little lava was thrown 
out, both of which ceased till Monday, 
when they again broke out with re- 
doubled fury; the flame rising to a 
great height, and the lava running in 
a broad and rapid stream down the hill 
towards Portici and Resina. On 


Tuesday morning the mountain was 
enveloped in smoke, which continued 
to be discharged during the whole of 
the day, assuming a variety of colours. 
Towards the evening the lava was dis- 
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charged in immense quantity, and roll- 
ed down the hill in five streams; the 
electricity communicated from the vol- 
cano producing flashes of brilliant light- 
ning, playing down the cone amidst the 
fire and smoke. At this time the roar- 
ing of the mountain was heard at Na- 
ples. The following morning the 
mountain still continued enveloped in 
smoke, rendering the atmosphere 
around so obscure that the sun was 
scarcely visible at Naples during the 
whole of the day; and on Thursday 
nearly a similar appearance was pre- 
sented, accompanied by a heavy fall of 
dust, so fine that it was with difficulty 
the eyes were protected from it. At 
the Torre del Annunziata it is said to 
have fallen to the depth of four feet, so 
as completely to prevent the passage 
of carriages. A large piece of the cone 
of the mountain was now blown off, 
so that what was formerly the highest 
has now become the lowest point. On 
Friday the volumes of smoke still con- 
tinued to issue, but the lava ceased. 

The damage occasioned by this 
eruption was considerable, though by 
no means so great as was expected. 

WEST GREENLAND. 

At a time when the public interest is 
so much excited with respect to the 
fate of the Northern Expedition, our 
readers will be glad to hear that Cap- 
tain Scoresby, to whom we are already 
so much indebted, is about to publish 
an account of his investigations and 
adventures on the re-discovered East 
Coast of West Greenland. This 
country, it is well known, was lost to 
the rest of the world by the setting of 
the Polar ice, about 1406; since which, 
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it has been generally considered inac- 
cessible. Captain Scoresby, however, 
again discovered it last summer, and 
landed on it. He has been enabled to 
make a survey of nearly the whole 
line of coast from latitude 75 to 69. He 
has discovered several islands and in- 
lets, some of the latter of which he 
thinks form a communication with Baf- 
fin’s Bay. In one of these, the weather 
was temperate, and the air swarmed 
with bees, butterflies, and musquitoes. 
We look forward with anxiety for this 
work, the perusal of which will, we are 
assured, afford much gratification. 
SANDWICH ISLES. 

Mr. Ruggles, a Missionary from the 
United States of America to the Sand- 
wich Islands, relates the following anec-~ 
dote of Athoi, the King of one of the 
islands, who had learnt from the whites 
to diink ardent spirits, but who had re- 
cently reclaimed himself from the hab- 
it. ‘ Suppose,” said the King to the 
Missionary, “ you were to hold 4,000 
dollars in one hand and a glass of rum 
in the other, and were to say, drink the 
rum and I will give you the money— 
I would not drink it; and if you then 
said, I will kill you, still I would not 
drink it.” 

SOCIETY OF TRAVELLERS. 

A society has been established im 
Liverpool, of those gentlemen who 
have visited distant countries, with the 
view of acquiring information either in 
general science or natural history, 
from whom it is hoped much useful in- 
formation will be given to the world 
that would otherwise have lain conceal- 
ed, from the want of some means ot 
making it public. 


TO A NEREID FLOATING ON A SHELL. 


Tuy dwelling is the coral cave, 
T hy element the blue sea wave, 
Thy music the wild billows dashing, 
Thy light the diamond’s crystal flashing : 
Vd leave this earth to dwell with thee, 
Bright haired daughter of the sea ! 
It was an hour of lone starlight 
When first my eye caught thy sweet sight : 
hy white feet prest a silver shell, 

ove’s own enchanted corracle ; 
Thy fair arms waved like the white foam 
The seas dash from their billowy home ; 
And far behind, thy golden hair, 
A bright sail, floated on the air; 
And on thy lips there was a song, 
As music wafted thee along. 





They say, sweet daughter of the sea, 

Thy look and song are treachery ; 

Thy smile is but the honie+! bait 

To lure thy lover to his fate. 

I know not, and I care still less ; 

It is enough of happiness 

To be deceived. Oh, never yet 

Could love doubt—no,one doubt would set 
His fetter’d pinions free from all 

His false but most delicious thrall. 

Love cannot live and doubt ; and I, 

Vowed slave to my bright deity, 

Have but one prayer : Come joy, come ill, 
If Tam deceiv’d, deceive me still ; 

Better the heart in faith should die 

Than break beneath love’s perjury. L.E.L. 
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INTELLIGENCE, 


The Scottish novel, to sueceed Peveril of 
the Peak, has already, we hear, made con- 
siderable progress through the press, and 
will appear before May. 

The subject of the next novel by the au- 
thor of Waverley, is said to be The Gun- 
powder Plot. 

Count Romanzoff, who fitted out at his 
own expense the expedition under Kotzebue 
for circumnavigating the globe, has sent 
out travellers tocross the ice from the east- 
ern coast of Asia to the western coast of 
America. A 

It is our painful task this month to’ have 
to record the loss of three English charac- 
ters of extraordinary eminence in their age, 
and distinguished alike for their talents 
and virtues. Werefer tothe names of Dr. 
Hutton, Dr. Jenner, and Mrs. Radcliffe,— 
neither of which will be forgotten as long 
as knowledge and genius are held in res- 
pect. France, likewise, has been deprived, 
by récent death, of the justly celebrated 
Abbé Hauy, and M. Delambre, one of that 
distinguished class of mathematicians 
among whomare ranked Lagrange, Lacroix, 
and Laplace. 

A Treatise on Mental Derangement, be- 
ing the substance of the Gulstonian Lec- 
tures delivered in the Royal College of 
Physicians, in May 1822, by Francis WiL- 
Lis, M.D. is in the press. 


The Ettrick Shepherd has a new romance 
in the press, entitled the Perils of Woman. 

Early in March will be published a dia- 
mond edition of Shakspeare, from the Chis- 
wick press, comprising, in one thin pocket 
volume, the whole of his dramatic works, 
with a glossary. 

NEW WORKS. 

The Bridal of Dunamore. By Regina 
Maria Roche. 3 vols. 

Temptation, a novel. By Leigh Cliffe. 

Reformation, a novel. 3 vols. 

Macrimmon, a Highland Tale ; 4 vols. 

Moscow, or the Grandsire, a tale ; 4 vls. 

Anecdotes, Biographical Sketches, and 
Memoirs, collected by Letitia M. Hawkins. 

A Diary of a Tour through Southern In- 
dia, Egypt, and Palestine, in the years 
1821-22. By a Field-Officer of Cavalry. 

Another of those disgustiug abortions of 
the Scotch press has appeared, under the 
title of the Lairds of Grippy ; the only re- 
commendation of which is, the free use of 
the vulgar Scotch dialeet, which the North- 
ern classics are endeavouring to convert in- 
to standard elegance of expression. We 
agree to laugh at these Irish, Scotch, and 
Yorkshire, patois in Joe Miller, or in dra- 
matic representation ; but it is really offen- 
sive to behold volumes filled with either of 
them, and disgraceful to tolerate the prac- 
tice. 





THE MEDALLION 


On, why should woman ever love, 
Throwing her chance away, 
Her little chance of shine 
Upon a rainbow ray ? 


Look back on each old history, 
Each fresh remembered tale ; 

They'll tell how often love has. made 
The cheek of woman pale ;— 


Her unrequited love, a flower 
Dying for air and light ; 

Her love betrayed, another flower 
Withering before a blight. 


Look down within the silent grave ; 
How much of breath and bloom 

Have wasted,—passion’s sacrifice 
Offered to the lonely tomb. 

Look on her hour of solitude, 
How many bitter cares 


HEAD OF ARIADNE. 


Belie the smile with which the lip 
Would sun the wound it bears. 


Mark this sweet face ! oh never blush 
Has past o’er one more fair, 

And never o’er a brighter brow 
Has wandered raven hair. 


And mark how carelessly those wreaths 
Of curl are flung behind, 

And mark how pensively the brow 
Leans on the hand reclined. 


’Tis she of Crete ;—another proof 
Of woman’s weary lot ; 

Their April doom of sun and shower,— 
To love, then be forgot. 


Heart-sickness, feelings tortured, 
A sky of storm above, 

A path of thorns,—these are love's gifts,— 
Ah, why must woman love ! L.E.L. 


THE PASSION-FLOWER. 


[By the Rey. Dr. Edmund Cartwright.] 


YON mystic Flower, with gold and azure bright, 
Whose stem luxuriant speaks a vigorous root, 
Unfoids her blossoms to the Morn’s salute, 

That close and die in the embrace of Night. 

No luscious fruits the cheated taste invite— 

Her short-iiv’d blossoms, ere they Jead to fruit, 
Demand a genial clime, and suns that shoot 
Their rays direct, with undiminish’d light. 


Thus Hope, the Passion-flower of human life, 
Whose wild luxuriance mocks the pruner’s knife ; 
Profuse in promise, makesa like display 
Of evanescent blooms—that last a day ! 

To cheer the mental eye, no more is given ; 
The fruit is only to be found-——in Heaven ! 





